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POETRY, SONG, AND SCHUBERT 
I. 


By Mrs. FRANK LIEBICH 


During the hundred years which have elapsed 
since the death of Schubert the appeal of his 
personality has persisted and the knowledge and 
appreciation of his life-work have been increased 
and amplified. The present Centenary anni- 
versary will no doubt help to emphasise his 
position still more in the history of music and 
musicians, and at the same time it will tend 
further to sift what is vital from what 
inconsiderable in his creative work. 


He was one of the most prolific of composers. | 


Ten Symphonies, String and Pianoforte Trios, 
Quartets, Quintets, and other chamber music, 


sacred, choral, and dramatic works, pianoforte | 


compositions in large numbers, and more than 


six hundred songs, besides other incidental | 


pieces, were composed in his short life of 
thirty-one years. 

In 1811, when aged fourteen, he confided to 
his friend Spaun that he had composed a 
Sonata, a Fantasia, and a little opera, and was 
preparing to write a Mass. That his other 
school studies did not progress quite so satis- 
factorily is not to be wondered at, considering 


that the boy’s whole mind was in his music. | 


Neither is it surprising that his father, a some- 


what severe schoolmaster, failing to understand | 


the lad’s budding genius, showed seyerity. 
Undeterred, however, by harsh treatment, 


Franz, chancing on the Songs and Ballads of | 
Zumsteeg, began to try his hand on a similar| 


style of composition. 
Soon after, one of the boy’s songs, ‘ Hagar’s 


Lament,’ came into the hands of Salieri, who, | 


finding soon after that Franz knew as much as 
the teacher with whom he was then study- 
ing, took the boy’s tuition into his own hands. 
As young Schubert advanced in 


he seemed always to gravitate towards 


those among his associates who were poets. | 
embraced | 
the years between 1797 and 1828 was con-| 
Germany’s | 


His short span of life that 


temporaneous with some _ of 
greatest poets. It was the period when 
young men in England, from Coleridge 
B 


wttaae 


is | 


years | 
his natural charm and sweetness of disposition | 
gained him many friends, and instinctively | 


to Carlyle, were influenced by the German 
writers from Goethe to Biirger and Wieland to 
Tieck and Hoffmann ; which was not more than 
a reflex movement of repayment of what 
Goethe and Herder had learnt from _ the 
Border Ballads in Percy’s Reliques. Schubert, 
| partly from inclination and partly owing to his 
friendship with the young Viennese poets of his 
day, absorbed at an early age all that was best 
of the poetry that was placed in his way. There 
jare hundreds of instances in which he has 
transmuted the intrinsic meaning and beauty 
'of a poem into its correlative melody and 
|harmony. While he was thus metamorphosing 
‘his countrymen’s verses into vocal music a 
igalaxy of world poets existed. Of the 
|group of English immortals who were his con- 
| temporaries—Shelley, Keats, Scott, Coleridge, 
Byron, Wordsworth—Scott alone furnished him 
|with poems for a musical setting. But it is 
|with Keats that he might have been most in 
|sympathy—Keats who could distil the essence 
and vital power of beautiful scenery into a 
phrase of poetry, and who possessed the same 
'faculty as Schubert of transfusing the beauty 
and magic and secret rhythm of things into his 
own vehicle of expression. 

There is much in common between their twq 
natures—their sentient, mobile temperament, 
their gift for friendship, their love of beauty and 
truth, their delight in wild, picturesque land- 
iscapes. One is reminded of Keats in Schubert's 
letters from Steyr and Salzburg when, amid 
that grand scenery he roamed the mountain 
| sides, watching the peaks ‘towering higher and 
higher,’ noting ‘ the Unsterberg, with its ghosts 
|and legends, peering like a magician above the 
|rest’; he describes also ‘ the gloomy masses of 
| cloud gliding over the mountains like eerie mist- 
|wreaths seeming to be keeping away from the 
peak of the Unsterberg as if fearful of its ghostly 
inhabitants.’ Its majesty he described as being 
almost overwhelming. All of which reads like 
Keats writing home of his first sight of the 
|English lake mountains and of his gradual 
ascent in Scotland of Cairn Regan and Glen App, 
and the effect of Ailsa Craig in the mist. Keats 
imagined the existence of something in the 
ultimate nature of the universe that accounted 
for the ‘ wild and harmonized tune’ which all 
the scattered beauties of the world originated in 
his mind. 

Schubert drew largely from the nature music 
of Austrian folk-dance and song in his instru- 
mental music, into which he absorbed much 
of its underlying sadness. A great deal of his 
Symphonies and chamber music is full of both 
laughter and tears; the two being inextricably 
united in all that is intrinsically beautiful. But 
from their contiguity results no note whatso- 
ever of sentimentality. Neither is there 
a vestige of this odious characteristic in 
Schubert’s character or in any of his work. 


| Those who fancy they find tokens of it in his 
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music are their own purveyors of what 
they fancy they discover. Latins, Celts, Czechs, 
and very certainly the Viennese, show no trace | 
of this unattractive qualification, and ‘ Schwam- | 
merl,’ 


in his music. 


That he is called a Romantic composer | 
originates from the mania for penning individuals | 


and periods into hard-and-fast compartments 
and affixing labels to them. And this seems 
to be more overdone in music than in any of} 
the other arts. 

That Schubert possessed fortitude and courage | 
is amply proved by the events of his life. He 


was usually ill-provided with the wherewithal | 
As a boy he composed secretly during | 
school hours, one of his schoolfellows supplying | 


to live. 


him with the music paper he so often lacked. 
Many of these boy contemporaries became 
known as lawyers, professors, and poets. 
a letter to his elder brother Ferdinand, little 
Franz tells of the eight and a half hours he has | 
to go fasting and hungry after a meagre break- | 
fast of a roll and an apple or two. These| 
missives were signed by him, ‘ Your loving, | 
hopeful, poverty-stricken—and again I repeat, 
poverty-stricken—brother, Franz.’ 


Later, when he met the poet Mayrhofer, from | 


Steyr in Upper Austria, he finds in him a true 
friend; and Schubert possessed a genius for| 
attracting and making friends. Mayrhofer was 
twenty-seven years of age, Schubert eighteen | 
when they met. A mutual acquaintance had 
given Schubert Mayrhofer’s poem, ‘Am See,’ 

to set to music. 
Franz von Schober wrote the words of many 
of Schubert’s most beautiful songs. The com- 
poser and a group of his friends would meet at 
various cafés and taverns in and around Vienna, 


and these social gatherings took on the name} 
Evidently Schubert was the | 
pivot round which the others revolved. Shy| 


of Schubertiaden. 


and earnest and reticent at times with strangers, | 


he was also on occasion the wildest of madcaps. 
In those days writers and musicians reciprocally 
influenced and helped one another. Mayrhofer’s 


intimacy with Schubert aided greatly to mature | 


his own powers as a poet. 


When attracted to a subject Schubert would | 


read the poem several times in succession, and 
gradually it would transform itself in his mind 
into song. He would then scribble the notes so 
rapidly on to paper that they seemed to tumble 
over one another as he wrote. ‘ Der Wanderer’ 
was written thus in an incredibly short time, 
as well as ‘Der Zwerg’ and ‘ Erlkénig.’ 
Klein, Berger, Reichardt, and Zelter were in 
the ascendant as Lieder composers when 
Schubert began to be famous. Both Zelter and 
Reichardt had set a number of Goethe’s lyrics. 
Beethoven expressed wonder and delight on 
hearing that Schubert had written over five 
hundred songs. He was known to have pored 


as his jovial companions nicknamed | 
Schubert, had no note of it either in himself or | 


In | 


‘Mayrhofer and the genial | 


| 

|over ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘Grenzen der Menschheit,’ 

' ‘Die Allmacht,’‘ Die Junge Nonne,’ ‘ Viola,’ ‘The 
| Miller’ cycle, and several others. Jean Paul 
Richter, also, was greatly attracted by Schubert's 
genius. He asked a few hours before his death 
for the ‘Erl-King’ to be sung to him, 
Strange to say, it is considered unlikely that 
|Beethoven and Schubert ever met. Hiitten- 
brenner’s mention of a visit paid by Schubert 
'to the dying Beethoven has never, as yet, been 
verified. But Schindler used to bring Schubert's 
Lieder to the great master during his last illness, 
|and he is said to have remarked that there was 
“a spark of the divine * in Schubert. 

In an essay on ‘ Perfection and Imperfection,’ 
the Italian philosopher Benedetto Croce writes 
of an untameable Beauty ‘who writhes and 
twists and fights back,’ as Carducci said of his 
| Muse, and all writers confess to the scratches 
they have earned wrestling with it. Of a 
certainty Schubert must have experienced this 
also. And the short concentrated pain of a 
few moments probably surpassed the ache of 
the long-drawn wrestling with a subject or an 
idea of less quick-brained creators. His short 
\span of life points to this. Also his great 
output probably helped to wear out his delicate 
organization. 

A volume could be devoted to his songs, apart 
from any of his other compositions. And very 
especially would that study show the effect of 
| his familiarity with ‘the face of Poetry’ and 
the marked and abiding influence it had on his 
'mind and character. Among the romantic 
poets Schubert was most attracted to Wilhelm 
Miiller, the poet of ‘Die Schéne Miillerin ’ and 
'the ‘ Winterreise.’ From Riickert’s poems are 
three of his best-known songs: ‘ Du bist die 
Ruh,’ ‘Sei mir gegriisst,’ and‘ Greisengang.’ The 
| Heine songs in the‘ Schwanengesang ’ are among 
his finest settings. His somewhat frail health 
began to show signs of wear and tear during his 
work on that cycle of poems. Asked by Spaun 
| the reason for the depression that had laid hold 
| of him, he replied, ‘Come to Schober’s; I will 
sing you a cycle of gloomy melodies. They have 
'taken more out of me than any other songs. 
And in Schober’s room he sang the ‘ Winterreise’ 
cycle to his friends. 

The rest of the year 1828 was devoted to 
instrumental music: the Trio in E flat, the 
Fantasia for violin and pianoforte, the ‘ Moments 
Musicaux,’ and some Impromptus. But towards 
autumn his health began to give his friends 
anxiety. In October he journeyed into Hungary 
with his brother Ferdinand, and remained a 
whole hour deep in thought by the grave of 
Haydn. Soon after his return to Vienna he fell 
ill of typhus fever. His constitution was 
unable to withstand the ravages of the illness. 
In his delirium he imagined himself away from 
home with strangers around him. His brother 
tried to reassure him that he was in his own 
room. ‘No,’ he replied, ‘that is not so. 
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Beethoven isn’t here.’ 
died. They buried his mortal remains close to 
the grave of Beethoven. 

And now autres temps, autres meurs. Yet 
Schubert’s songs of yester-year prevail. But 
there are also now autres Musiques, which for 
the many are ‘jarring things,’ as Byron’s 
Eastern tales were for Keats. 
are disturbed and irritated by the scrapping of 
the old systems by modernity and the modernists 
will, doubtless, be able to derive consolation 
from Schubert’s centenary celebrations, which, 
like what Keats sought in the kingdom of 
poetry, will be ‘gentle and soothing like a 
lawn beneath a myrtle tree.’ They may 
then, perhaps, find echoing in their minds 
those words of the poet : 

And they shall be accounted poet-kings 

Who simply sing the most heart-easing things.* 


ON MAKING MELODY 
By ALEXANDER BRENT-SMITH 


No one, not even the youngest and most 
inexperienced philosopher, would be _ rash 
enough, I suppose, to say exactly what a good 
melody is, whence a good melody comes, or 
what distinguishes a true from a false inspira- 
tion. But though we cannot say exactly what 
are the distinguishing features of a true inspira- 


tion, we can at least say that it is generally | , : : Se ee 
. : 8 Y| which raise mankind towards the Divine Source 


characterized by two qualities, a defiance of the 
passing of time and a defiance of an all-satisfying 
analysis. This first quality we 
Durability, the second we will call Mysticism: 

First let us discuss Durability. 
art there is, to quote the words of Lionel 
Johnson, an eternal beauty and strength as 
though they were from everlasting. In Homer, 
Virgil, in the story of Job, and in the Psalms, we 
find thoughts which seem possessed of eternal 
youth, and which generation after generation of 
men have pondered and found true. And 
though it is not possible, in our consideration 
of melodies, to say this is false, or this is true, 
yet we can say, at each rehearing of a melody, 
‘I find it more completely satisfying.’ The old 
proverb, Securus judicat orbis terrarum (Sure 
and sound is the judgment of the whole world), 
is one not lightly to be disregarded, and if we 
come across a tune which has stood high in the 
affections of men for a hundred, two hundred, 
or a thousand years, we shall do well to treat it 
with very great respect. Unfortunately the 
test of durability is one which we cannot apply 
to the very melodies which we would like to 
test. 

The other quality—Mysticism—is some attri- 
bute in a work of art which escapes ordinary 
observation and cannot be described in our 
ordinary workaday language. It will be found 
true of nearly all human knowledge, that 


* ‘Sleep and Poetry’ (Keats . 


Wiilaa 


The following day he| 


But those who | 


'ten elements also cannot think, 
|know that when these twelve 
| combined and charged with that undiscoverable, 
| unanalysable 


will call | 


In all great | 


‘far less explained. 


however closely the facts are considered there 
will be one quality or fact which cannot be 
proved or explained, and which has to be 
accepted as an act of faith. All our philosophy 
and knowledge has to be built upon the fact 
that I am I, for which no external proof can 
be adduced. However perseveringly scientists 
narrow down the distance which lies between 
man and omniscience, the last step in the 
process of reasoning has to be taken for granted, 
and to be classed, for the present at any rate, 
as a mystery. During the last few years 
scientists have progressed so rapidly in their 
analysis of matter that they can state definitely 
that the human body consists of twelve elements, 
and twelve elements only, such as oxygen 
potassium, iron, &c. But, though they know 
the exact ingredients from which the human 
brain is constructed, no scientist yet can 
explain how these twelve elements, which are 
kept stored in every laboratory, can become a 
living, thinking machine, able to reason, to 


|memorise, and to perform the many hundred 


actions which are the daily work of any ordinary 
brain. We know that potassium cannot think, 
that oxygen cannot think, that the remaining 
and yet we 
elements are 


something else, they become 
capable of all the astounding feats of intellect 


of knowledge. 

So also, when we come to analyse great 
melodies, we find that however skilfully we 
notice the causes of their beauty, there is always 
an additional beauty which cannot be described, 
Many men have tried to 
| give rules for the detection of a good melody. 
|The test most usually applied is the test of 
outline. That is, if the notes of a melody are 
joined together by lines, the resulting line should 
make a bold contour, comparable to a range of 
mountains or the profile of a face. I am told 
that some people believe that the first subject 
of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony has an outline 
bearing a strong resemblance to Napoleon 
Buonaparte. Others claim that some melodies 
of Richard Strauss’s are like the profile of Cyrano 
de Bergerac. This test, in spite of its seeming 
success, cannot be accepted as final, for there 
are many undeniably great tunes which have, 
in the words of Mr. Mantalini, a demnition 
outline. 

But although we cannot discover the whole 
secret of great melody,we can sometimes ascertain 
one or two contributory causes of its greatness. 
Sometimes it is an harmonic feature, sometimes 
a slight rhythmic alteration which gives it 
its beauty and distinction. Lovers of poetry 
know how certain words, frequently proper 
names, always produce a beautiful effect in any 
line of poetry. Such a proper name is the word 
Hebrides, which has such a lovely sound that 
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it cannot fail to give beauty to the line wherein | The first statement occurs in verse 3, where 
it occurs. What a marvellous effect it gives to| it is written, ‘God said, Let there be light, and 
the following verse of the unknown author of| there was light.’ The other occurs in verses 
the Canadian Boat Song : |14-19, ‘And God said, Let there be lights in 
From the lone shieling of the misty island ithe firmament. . And God made two great 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas ; |lights ; the greater light to rule the day, and the 
:¥Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, | lesser light to rule the night : he made the stars 
bie we in dreams behold the seebeioee. * T am not concerned with the textual 

_ Wordsworth, too, wrought a miracle of beauty | problems raised by these verses. My purpose 
in his poem, the ‘Solitary Reaper,’ with this| i; to show how absolutely correct they are from 


lovely proper name : 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


‘the point of view of artistic creation, for they 
|show that the idea of light existed in the mind 
'of God before the idea for light; that is, in 


Composers also find that some chords give | creative effort the idea of a work must precede 
beauty wherever they are used. Such a chord | the ideas for a work. A boy must desire to set 
is the dominant thirteenth. Schubert was| the Thames on fire before he has ever seen the 
peculiarly sensitive to this chord, and used it | Thames or possessed himself of a box of matches. 
with great effect. Consider how much the| It is a fact I suppose that at the moment a boy 
second subject of the Octet (first movement) | conceives the idea of being a novelist he sees in 
depends upon this glowing chord, which seems| his mind’s eye a complete row of his novels, 
“ae the Loge a ar of the opening| bound in a uniform edition, although at the 

ars. Elgar, too, depends to a great extent|moment he has no idea for the plot, title, or 
upon this seductive harmony for the appeal of | character of a single novel. But when once 
the second subject of his Violin Concerto. ‘the idea of a work or works is generated, the 

Sometimes we can see how a composer has/jdeas for the work or works will somehow be 
slightly varied the rhythm of a melody which | discovered. Lest this statement should seem 
had a tendency to become too square. For|an exaggeration, I will mention one instance of 
instance, the great chorale-melody of the Ninth | how the idea of work precedes the ideas for the 
Symphony is by nature a strong-beat melody, | work. On a certain day in his life, Bach had 
the metre of Schiller’s verse, ‘ Freude schéne|a sudden idea that he would write a set of 
Gétterfunken,’ demanding that each line should | Preludes and Fugues in every major and minor 


begin with a strong beat. 
that what was good for the poet was bad for 


the composer, so in the last line he throws the | 


accent or beat before the expected place, 
thereby redeeming the melody from squareness 
and giving it an unexpected piquancy. A 
scholarly analysis of how Beethoven’s mind 
brooded over his melodies is to be found in 
Mr. Colles’s ‘ The Growth of Music.’ 


To the question, How is a melody written ? 
though we cannot give a definite answer, we can 
at least state the conditions under which the 
production of a melody is probable. We can 
specify, for instance, the mental characteristics 
needful for a man who wishes to be a composer. 
Some of these characteristics we will discuss in 
detail. 


But Beethoven saw key in order to strengthen the cause of equal 


|temperament. This means that in a single 
flash he conceived the idea of a work which 
| would require at least forty-eight separate ideas. 
|'How many ideas had he in his mind when he 
|first conceived the idea of the great work ? 
| Perhaps half-a-dozen, not more. But the idea 
of the work being established, ideas for the work 
|began to suggest themselves. It is probable 
‘that the idea of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony was 
iconceived at the moment when Beethoven 
‘finished the second Symphony and realised 
|that he had something to say more definitely 
|personal than anything he had previously 
written. 

The second mental characteristic of a great 
composer is an intense sensibility to musical 
|sounds, combined with an instantaneous appre- 





First of all he must have the Desire to Create.| ciation of their significance. This mental 
By this I do not mean that a man should have | characteristic, in varying forms, is a feature in 
merely a wish to write a good tune. Far from |all men of distinction, in every branch of life. 
it. By Desire to Create I mean a burning,| Many men before the days of Sir Isaac Newton 
all-consuming passion to create, absorbing all | had seen an apple fall to the ground, but it was 
his energy day and night. Creation of beauty|left for him to ponder on the strange yet 
is not a pleasant occupation for a wet afternoon ; | obvious fact that apples fall down and do not 
it is the devotion of a lifetime. fly upwards, and to discover from that obvious 

It will be noticed that I have said that the | fact the great natural truth known as the Law 
first characteristic of the composer is the Desire | of Gravitation, which still remains (in spite of 
to Create, not the capacity to create. Capacity|the recent knowledge contributed by Prof. 
follows in the wake of Desire. To illustrate this | Einstein) the practical guide of all navigators, 
truth, I cannot do better than quote two striking | astronomers, and engineers. Again, many of us 
and seemingly contradictory statements which | have seen a laburnum tree, a lilac tree, or a 
occur in the first chapter of the book of Genesis. | guelderose tree in bloom, but how many of us 
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can see, as Moses saw in the burning bush, a 
symbol of the existence of God, and, more than 
that, a challenge to understand the ways and 
purposes of God. It is not necessary for us to 
believe that Moses actually saw the Creator of 
the Universe in the form of a burning bush, but 
we can and should believe that he, the philo- 
sopher, saw that the beauty of life and nature 
was an outward manifestation of God’s purpose, 
and furthermore we must believe that it was 
this sudden realisation of God’s purpose which 
gave him his mission in life, and with it a code 
of morality which has since that time drawn 
men nearer and nearer towards the perfection 
of God, and further and further from the 
instincts of the ape. 

This mental characteristic is to be found in 
all the greatest composers. They see what the 
ordinary man sees, but they differ from the 
ordinary man in that they understand what 
they see. Many of us could have written great 
tunes, if only, as Wordsworth said, we had the 
mind. How many of us, for instance, havé 
heard a sequence of notes, known as a bugle-call, 
and heard nothing more than a commonplace 
succession of notes? Yet Franz Schubert once 
heard mentally those self-same notes, and 
perceived at once their significance, and the 
harmony needful to transform them into a 


lovely tune, which he did in the graceful melody | 


known as the ‘ Rosamunde* Ballet-music. Or 
again, many of us have heard the last four notes 


of an upward-rising scale and thought of them | 


as being nothing more than a scale. But again 
Franz Schubert heard those very same notes 
and, by a stroke of that unanalysable thing 
called genius, so arranged them that they made 
the bewitching cadence that ends the melody, 
‘ Who is Sylvia ?’ 

The third mental characteristic of a great 
composer is a restless searching for beauty. 
Melodies do not often lie open to the public gaze, 


nor are they delivered complete in registered | 


! 

and scrap of paper becomes the temporary home 
for musical waifs waiting for adoption. The 
reason why Shakespeare’s plays are so full of 
great thoughts is not that these thoughts 
occurred to him during writing hours (no doubt 
a few did), but that he was always bringing his 
mind to bear on great questions and problems, 
and finding similes, metaphors, and quaint 


jillustrations of his thoughts. Then, when 
the opportunity arose, his mind, well- 
stocked with thoughts, found occasion for their 
expression. 





So, too, composers are for ever trying to find 
| beautiful tunes and striking themes, and then, 
'when some definite work is being composed, 
|the destination of some previously written 
| melody is revealed to them. For a long while 
| the value of some idea remains unknown until 
|a fresh undertaking reveals its possibilities. 
| Another aspect of the artist’s incessant search 
| for beauty is his unlimited and tireless industry 
—which bears witness to the truth of Carlyle’s 
'dictum that genius is an infinite capacity for 
‘taking trouble. That composers find such 
lovely tunes is, perhaps, luck, but it is equally 
| the reward of industry. An instance of genius 
| combined with good luck, taken from a different 
walk of life, may be quoted here to advantage. 
|During the Open Golf Championship in 1926 
that prodigy of golf, Bobby Jones, who has had 
a greater share of successes than any man, living 
or dead, found his ball in a deep bunker beside 
the pin. If he exploded violently he would 
send his ball too far; if he hit it too gently he 
would remain in the bunker. The many 
'thousand spectators held their breath. The 
stroke might mean the winning or the loss of 
the championship. With a set face Bobby 
walked into the bunker. He hit the ball a 
decisive blow ; it rose spinning in the air, and 
fell dead beside the pin. Every one gasped, and 
murmured, ‘ What a stroke of luck!’ It was 
luck, but how few of those present realised that 


Bobby Jones had practised that kind of shot 
hundreds of times in his bedroom, hitting the 
ball firmly yet gently from a rug on to his bed. 
So, too, when composers create a _ lovely 


envelopes by kindly-disposed ministers of) 
inspiration. Readers of that immortal work | 
‘The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,’ will | 
remember how that infallible man would occa- | 
sionally startle and mystify the slow-witted|cadence or phrase, they are lucky, but they 
Watson and the matter-of-fact Lestrade by | deserve their luck. We know that only a very 
suddenly stooping down and picking up some | few bars can be a direct inspiration, and from 
unconsidered trifle—a cigar-end or a scrap of|the mere fact that Time passes quickly, it is 
paper, trifles which proved to be the missing | obvious that a slow-moving melody cannot 
link in the chain of evidence. When asked|suddenly appear whole and complete in a 
how it was he came to notice such a|composer’s mind. Given the germ, or we 
negligible trifle, he would reply, ‘ Because I | might call it the clue, the composer is compelled 
was looking for it.’ So, too, if Schubert or) to work out the problem for himself. That is 
Mozart had been asked how they came to write | why it is so difficult to write a melody in the 
some lovely tune, they might truthfully have | classical sense. The opening phrase is either an 
replied (if they had been prigs—which, of| inspiration or it is not: the cadence (so terribly 
course, they weren’t), ‘ Because I was looking| prone to become commonplace) must be the 
for it.’ Few people realise how incessant is the | unaided work of the composer, unless, as 
search of a composer for melodies, and how|sometimes happens, a striking cadence is the 
many he rejects for every one he uses. Night | initial inspiration, in which case it is the 
and day the search goes on. Every envelope | opening phrase which has to be added. 
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Nor is a composer’s work limited to the 
threshing out of his melodies. He has to 
consider the balance of the phrases and the 
fitness of the harmony. Only composers know 
the agony of mind caused by the final shaping 
and setting of a melody. One awkward har- 
mony, perhaps, will cause him days of unceasing 
toil. There is a story told that Oscar Wilde 
once arrived late for a dinner party. He excused 
himself on the plea that he had been dreadfully 
busy. His hostess asked him what he had been 
working at, hoping, no doubt, that he would 
admit to the composition of a witty play, a 
poem, or an essay. His answer was, however, 
‘ All the morning I was putting in a comma, and 
all the afternoon I was taking it out.’ That is 
a day’s work which often falls to the lot of a 
composer, though it is not an uncompromising 
comma which worries him but an equally 
uncompromising harmony. 

The last mental characteristic is elasticity of 
mind, which means that the composer must 
allow himself to be guided by his inspiration, 
and must not force his inspiration into pre- 
constructed shapes. He must follow the spirit, 
whithersoever it leads. Of course, he must 
start with a definite scheme in his mind, but he 
must be prepared to alter that scheme if the 
material seems to demand it. He must not 
complain if his intended quartet develops into 
a symphony, or if a potentially lucrative 
romanza becomes enshrined in a non-selling 
string quintet. Composers are not like that 
unfortunate person (man, woman, or child, I 
never discovered) who complained to a railway 
porter, ‘ Whatever shall I do? I wanted to go 
to Birmingham and they’ve taken me on to 
Crewe,’ because, to an artist, everywhere is 
where he wants to go. I will not dwell on this 
point further, for I have previously written in 
“Studies and Caprices’ upon the differences 
which exist between the author’s intention and 
the fulfilment. 

There are finally the questions: For how long 
can composers continue writing melodies ? 
Are not the possible arrangements of notes 
already exhausted? The answers to these 
questions are too long to be given here, and 
must be left until the days grow longer.* 


THE PERSPECTIVES OF MUSICAL 
STYLE 
By LEonrIp SABANEEV 


Prophesying, no matter in what sphere, is 
certainly a somewhat thankless occupation ; 
nevertheless, scientific historical thought is at 
times able to foresee the contours of the future. 
It has hardly ever concerned itself with the arts, 
especially music, and therefore the present 


* Mr. Sabaneev’s ‘ The Destinies of Music,’ in the June number, dealt 
with the second question above, and anticipated the writer’s intention, 
made some time ago, expressed in the last sentence. 





attempt at prognostication may not be without 
interest. 


The historical rhythm in the sphere of the 
arts, including music, is expressed in the change 
of styles. Every style forms a unit, and con- 
sists in the combination of the definite signs 
which characterise it. Historical observation 
shows that when a style has attained complete 
expression it degenerates and is replaced by 
another. To put it simply, the characteristic 
signs become wearisome, and musical reception 
seeks a change, a contrast. Here we see one of 
the most general esthetic laws—the requirement 
of contrast in the esthetic prolongation of, or 
addition to, any phenomenon, since an unduly 
protracted sojourning in the sphere of one 
style or of phenomena of the same category 
becomes repugnant and tedious, and causes a 
reaction. Hence we notice that, in the historical 
perspective, styles do not alter gradually nor 
form a continuous line ; periodically one style 
seems bound to bring into existence another, 
whose most characteristic features are the anti- 
thesis of those of its predecessor. Consequently 
the music of to-day has no greater foe than the 
art of yesterday. Rather, the day before 
yesterday always proves to be nearer and more 
desirable. The law which compels a composer 
to alternate the first theme of a sonata with a 
second, dissimilar in character: and often in 
rhythm—that same law obliges one style to 
give place to another, contrasted with it in its 
most salient features. Musical history, like 
any sonata, is also written in a sort of sonata 
form; in it there are periodical returns and 
alternations, and in it we can therefore con- 
jecture that with which we are threatened by 
yesterday. 

We see, further, that every style has a certain 
average period of existence, beyond which it 
cannot be prolonged. This period of time (‘ the 
life of a style ’) proves in most cases to be equal 
to the mean difference in the ages of the genera- 
tions, of parents and children, and comprises 
twenty-five to thirty years. The alternation of 
styles in accordance with this principle is evident 
in the earliest periods of musical history. In 
the historical perspective the differences in 
styles very remote from our era are obliterated, 
but as we come nearer to our own times the 
existence of this law becomes distinctly evident. 
The ‘ heavy baroque ’ style (Bach and Handel) 
attained its maximum development between 
1710 and 1740. Bach outlived it, and when he 
wrote his last works they were not understood 
by his ‘ children,’ to whom his complex and 
exuberant contrapuntal technique had already 
become distasteful. This new age sought a 
lighter, simpler, more elegant, more homo- 
phonous music. The intermediate style, which 
was the negation of the ‘ Bach baroque,’ was 
that of Philip Emanuel Bach and his contem- 
poraries (le style galant) ; it lasted from 1740 to 
1770, and was supplanted by the style of 
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Mozart and Haydn, which prevailed from 1770) line but in zig-zags; there have been tactical 
till the end of the century. Again we see that | retreats, and art has often sacrificed complexity 
the characteristic features of this style—its| in one direction in order to develop it in another, 
elegance, its naiveté, its humour, its lack of| untried. Thus we remember that, after the 
desire to arouse soul-storms—provoke a reaction | grandiose complicating of the polyphonic tissue 
Beethoven’s early romanticism is nothing else| during the period of the contrapuntists (1500- 
than a protest against the musical etiquette | 1600), music abandoned polyphony entirely for 
created by classical music, against the excessive | many years and cultivated melody with an 
gallantry, the elegance, and the suppression of| accompaniment. Far too much time had been 
profound emotions and intense mental agitation.|spent in captivity to counterpoint, and this 


The early romantic period (Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert) also continued for thirty years 
(1800-30), and gave place to the later romanticism 
(Wagner and Liszt), which was exhausted in 
the ‘nineties of last century and made way for 
impressionism. 

The romanticism of all generations, from the 
early to the ‘neo,’ displays to the end the 
turbulent Dionysian spirit of the musical ele- 
ment. Impressionism is, of course, an offshoot 
of romanticism, wearied and exhausted by the 
tempestuous emotions of the latter. The 
Weltschmerz and the philosophical outlook 
typical of romanticism are replaced by the 
external attributes of colour and picturesque- 
ness (Debussy, Ravel, the later Rimsky- 
Korsakov). Impressionism carries to its extreme 
limits and exhausts the characteristics of this 
style. Music is weary of the quest for refinement 
of emotions and resonances ; it feels that it has 
had enough and to spare of the rhythmical 
vagueness of impressionism, and just as it 
thirsted for storms and commotions after the 
hedonistic era of classicism, so it now longs for 


rhythmical refreshment, and proceeds involun- | 


tarily, by virtue of the law of contrast, to 
brutality, to the cult of harshness, of rough 


rhythms, and to some extent even of barbarism | 


(Stravinsky, beginning with ‘ Petroushka’ ; 
Prokofiev ; Schénberg; the new composers 


down to Milhaud). 

This is the period which musical history has 
now reached. Impressionism has perished, and 
has not even endured for those sacramental 
thirty years. This is explained by the fact 
that its esthetic characteristics were too highly 
spiced ; that essentially it was nothing but the 
culmination of romanticism ; and that the mean 
difference in the ages of the generations of man 
himself has been reduced to less than thirty 
years. In any case the term of impressionism 
expired in 1910, and the ‘ brutal’ era in music 
was established. The end of the latter is visibly | 
at hand, and it will be reached by 1935 at the} 
latest. Already the air is filled with a definite | 
desire for a change. 

The whole history of music up to the present | 
has been, with few exceptions, the history of 
the complicating of the musical tissue, of the | 
exorcism of tonal masses, which by the mastery | 
of the artist have been brought within the grasp | 
of the musical consciousness. It is the story} 
of the conquest of the musical spaces. Like| 
every conquest, it has not proceeded in a direct | 


| expressiveness 


| provoked a reaction. The longer the bondage 

of a style, the more violent the reaction against 
it. At the present moment we are undergoing 
a similar experience. 

Music is weary of quests, weary of the piling- 
|up of resonances created by the search for 
novelty, by the thirst for harmonies unheard 
|of, by the striving for originality. Everything 
(has been tested, all the harmonies, including 
| those which employ the whole of the scale, have 
| been written. The brutal era, which has culti- 
| vated rhythmical brilliancy and distinctness as 
a counterpoise to impressionism, has neverthe- 
‘less continued the pursuit of new resonances. 
| Such is generally the case: on its appearance a 
|new style rejects one of the attributes of its 
| immediate predecessor, and leaves the rest 
lalone. This is sufficient to give a sense of 
/contrast. So, knowing the characteristics of 
the contemporary brutal style, knowing its 
|genesis from impressionism, we can draw an 
approximate picture of the future style, which 
| will manifest itself in not more than eight years 
from now. 

The cult of strident and intricate harmonies 
and of rhythm has been most characteristic of 
the current era, which is now perceptibly coming 
to an end. I have already said that the more 
| brilliant the characteristics of a style the more 
|rapid the reaction and the more decisive the 
| Opposition to those very characteristics. In the 
|history of music it is difficult to point to any- 
thing harsher, more typical, more categorically 
self-assertive than this rhythmic cacophony, 
reduced to a principle, of the new music. And 
we are already conscious of a rising against it. 
Mankind—musical mankind—is tired of the cult 
lof harsh harmonies, the cult of beauty in 
ugliness, the cult of decorativeness; it is 
impatient of the persecution set on foot against 
and emotion—which in its turn 
against the excessive worship of 
expressiveness and descriptiveness during the 
era of impressionism and romanticism. The 
most prominent composers of the present day 


was a reaction 


(including Stravinsky, as one of the cleverest 


and most sensitive) are aware that the end is 
drawing near. The simplification of style which 
we observe even in ‘ (Edipus Rex’ is just the 
expression of this sense of the future. I do not 
think that the practising composers of our 
generation would be capable of altering their 
style to comply with the demands of the future: 
they usually fail in this respect, and the fault 
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is not theirs but is attributable to the mechanism | music, but in all probability it will observe the 
of musical history. It is evident that what | rhythmical demands of past years, and will be 
even Stravinsky is doing in ‘(Edipus Rex,’ | sufficiently indifferent to the problem of 
what he has in view in other of his recent works, | descriptiveness and colour, since a great deal of 
represents the death struggle of a stylist who| attention was paid to these things in bygone 
foresees the shattering of his own style; in| days. 
no case is it a new and coming style. These} The wheel of musical history revolves rapidly, 
compositions are the attempts of a clever and| That which was new becomes old, and, con- 
sensitive man to adapt himself, but, however} versely, through the capricious play of the 
paradoxical the assertion may sound, I insist | historical mechanism, much that was old proves 
that they are old-fashioned. Musical history | to be surprisingly new. The seeming re- 
demands other tones and categorically calls for|actionaries may, unexpectedly to themselves, 
genuine simplicity and euphony, as it did before | turn out to be more advanced, more in harmony 
Palestrina arrived. This task will not be|with the present, than the sworn innovators 
accomplished by the hands even of gifted|who have not reckoned with the fact that the 
workers of the past, such as Stravinsky must | duration of any style is limited ; and those who 
certainly be reckoned. We are on the eve of|have been accustomed to the position of 
the appearance of music whose characteristics | seekers and revealers of new paths are astonished 
will be the opposite of those excessively brilliant | to find themselves working in an antiquated 
qualities which distinguished the music of the | fashion and in an altogether different direction 
‘brutal’ era. Instead of harsh and rough | from that taken by the age and the taste of the 
harmonies we shall have the idea of euphony ;|age. It would, of course, be ingenuous to 
the persecution of expressiveness will give place | suppose that music is simply returning to the 
to a demand for it ; melodiousness, which has | embraces of antiquity ; history is familiar with 
long since departed from music, will inevitably | returns, but not with exact repetitions. In 
be recalled. The new music will borrow its| this attempt roughly to outline the features 
prototypes preferably from the sphere of the | which the music of to-morrow may, on the basis 
classics of the pre-Beethoven period. There is|of the historical prognoses, be expected to 
reason for the surprising growth which we are| assume, we can speak of the music of Mozart 
now witnessing of sympathy for such composers | and the early classics only as its approximate 
Tchaikovsky and Brahms. As always, we| prototype; it will not be actually identical 
are more sensible of the day before yesterday | with Mozart, just as Schumann was not identical 
of art than of the yesterday of impressionism | with Bach, nor Prokofiev with the Russians of 
and the to-day of brutality. After the long|the mighty band. These descriptions and 
wanderings in search of the utmost complexity, | indications must merely give an idea of the 
after the triumphant usurpation of the musical | approximate direction of the march of musical 
plane of tone, music must once more return to| thought, whose essential nature it is, of course, 
the embraces of the idea of euphony. beyond the powers of the historical method to 
He who does not understand this, or thinks | Conjecture. 
that he can somehow turn the wheel of history 
to suit his taste, merely shows his ignorance of | ————"_’MBH#£_*_+1""+""— 


Translated by S. W. Pring.) 





the laws of the development of art. Contem-| 

porary composers who have only just cut their | Hd Libitum 

quills in order to write modern music—in the | By ‘ FEeste’ 

sense of the invention of still newer harshnesses, — 

newer harmonic tricks and rhythmical devices | TOO MUCH DOMINANT SEVENTH 

—do not feel nor suspect that all this is now| Monteverde may or may not have discovered 


antiquated and no longer new; that its days; the dominant seventh ; and the identity of the 
are numbered ; that at any moment, together | pioneer who first burst into the dominant ninth 
with the compositions of the last ten or twelve | is even more a matter of doubt. Certainly both 
years, it will prove to be as old-fashioned and| chords have just been rediscovered by Feste 
worn-out as the decadents in poetry or the|junior (@fat seven), thanks to the gift (since 
impressionist lines in architecture and ornament | seen to be injudicious) of a mouth-organ. There 
now seem to us. Anything of genius that has/are, I believe, mouth-organs that have some 
been created in this sphere will, of course,|claim to be regarded as musical instruments. 
survive, just as Beethoven, Wagner, and Brahms | The national championship of the Mouth-Organ 
have remained to us from the past, but we shall | League (I hope I have got the title right) was 
get away from it all and it will appear incom-| recently blown off solemnly in London by the 
parably more remote and unnecessary than | finalists chosen from some thousands of players 
even Beethoven or Tchaikovsky ; it will bear|up and down the country, the judge being a 
the impress ‘ Out of fashion.’ From the future,| Doctor of Music, no less. Presumably the 
already near, we shall expect—on the basis of | organs used, though small enough to be nego- 
historical analogies and in no case of any| | tiated by the normal human mouth, were large 
personal sympathies—euphonious melodious |enough to contain greater harmonic resources 
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than the threepenny example played by the 
younger Feste. He is limited to two chords. 
Expiration gives him the tonic, inspiration the 


Again, the three-part writing at the end of 
the B flat major Fugue in the same book would 
have allowed of the seventh in the middle voice. 


dominant seventh, with a ninth stuck on/ But Bach prefers to make the G drop to the C: 


midway as a kind of pimple. To one whose 
adventures at the pianoforte are at present 


limited to single notes, the ability to obtain | 


these riches by a mere puff of the breath has 
provided something of a thrill. 
has now lasted for several days, the house 
resounding (with intervals for meals) to: 


Y 


= 
Ex. 1. Za-t 
2 a 
Yesterday welcome signs of satiety appeared, 
and I thought the worst was past. But I 
reckoned without his discovery of the principle 
of variation. 
he is making his two chords the bases of brilliant 
rhythmical flourishes, of which the following 
are perhaps the best : 


—_ 


Ex .2. = = ai = 
bases te AE eS | 


The melodic possibilities will soon be ex- 
hausted, and the instrument will then join the 
growing collection of derelict models of various 
kinds of transport (mostly a wheel or wing 
short) that, although without visible means of 
propulsion, somehow manage to make their 
way into all sorts of unsuitable places. (I know 
of few things less comfortable to sit on un- 





deceitfully embedded in a cushion.) So the 
visitation, though fierce, will be short. 

Not only because of young Feste’s mouth- 
organ have I often wished that the dominant 
seventh and ninth had never been discovered. 
They are too much with us, just as their now 
unfashionable cousin, the diminished seventh, 
was some yearsago. I fancy that Purcell, Bach, 
and Handel, and, in fact, most of the composers 
of that period, were aware of the weakness of 
the dominant seventh. At all events, it is 
worth while noticing that whereas the seventh 
is nowadays almost invariably present in the 
dominant chord when used cadentially, it is far 
from being so in (for example) the ‘ Forty-eight.’ 
I have just overhauled the volume, and have 
been surprised to see how often Bach prefers 
the plain chord. At first I thought the frequent 
absence of the seventh was due to the exigencies 
of two- and three-part counterpoint, but the 
cadence of, e.g., the B flat minor Fugue in 
Book 2 shows that the plain chord was the 
deliberate choice : 








To-day, after a few trial flights, ; 


The glamour | 





} 
| 


} 
| 





Ex. 4. e 














Most composers of to-day would regard the 
scheme as: 





It is sometimes interesting to discover in a 
progression the detail that gives us pleasure. 
I doubt if I have ever played this Fugue without 
a special little relish at the cadence. I see now 
that it was due to that dropping alto. 


When have discovered the relishable 


we 


: ee ~ , detail it is worth while carrying our quest a 
expectedly than a tin motor-lorry, 6-in. by 4-in., | oe q 


little farther, and trying to see if there was 
some little bit of reason or logic that made the 
composer write just so. (Most of us under- 
value the part reason and common-sense play 
in composition. Heart without head has pro- 
duced very little good music; head without 
heart quite a respectable quantity ; to the pair 
combined—with the head doing about five-sixths 
of the job—we owe almost all the masterpieces.) 
Anyway, here, I think, is the reason for Bach’s 
preference for the C (apart from the fact that 
it makes the alto more interesting). If we look 


| at the preceding bar we shall note the promi- 


nence given to the seventh in the last mversion 
of the dominant seventh. Those three bass 
E flats give us ample ; the use of the E flat in 
the alto of the next bar would be just the little 
more that is too much. Prove this by a further 
experment. Resolve Bach's supertonic minor 


ninth differently, so as to avoid the three bass 
E flats, and you will find the seventh may be 
used in the alto of the next bar with no feeling 
of weakness (though the C is still preferable on 
melodic grounds) : 
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| 
The dominant seventh is heard at its weakest 


and most cloying in the second inversion. The 
old composers had little use for it. Notice, for 
example, how consistently Handel omits the 
root and makes it a plain chord of the sixth. 


Yet over and over again we find modern editors | 


filling in basses of Handel, Purcell, &c., and 


writing : 





ee 
4 
3 


when all the evidence shows that the composers| 


would have written : 





A feeling for such details of style is a more 
important qualification for editorship than tons 
of mere learning. 

I said above that few composers of to-day 
ever write a plain dominant chord in a final 
cadence. Here is a rare example from Saint- 
Saéns’s organ Fuguc in E flat : 




















f . 
anal = : 
SON ee Se ae 
SSsaees E 
£ 
———— = —-;-41—- 
— 2 ———— a 


How many organists can play this fine, bold 
ending without a finger wandering idly to the 
A flat that makes the close merely ordinary ? I 
think | know one who can’t—the miscreant 
under whom I sat in a Midland church recently. 
Throughout the service he maintained a steady 
flow of unauthorised sevenths. For example, 
such a passage as this: 











Ex. 11. 








Ex. 114, 




















Apparently there is no way of dealing with 
artistic crimes of this kind. All we musicians 
can do is to limit our church attendance to 
services at which there is no music, and, 
therefore, no risk of annoyance. 





| The third inversion of the dominant seventh 

is as strong as the second is weak. Unfortu- 
nately it seems to be unsatisfactory in cadences. 
I saw once in a harmony book (whose title 
I forget) an example from MHandel; and 
J. F. Bridge’s setting of ‘Crossing the bar’ 
vends thus (I _ from memory) : 














62 a4 


a — bar. 
gazes |= 


But I never feel that the seventh is effectively 
treated by this drop of a fourth in the bass. 
A very smal] change is needed, however, to make 
this into a fine cadence. Substitute A for G, 
so that you have the ninth instead of the root, 
and the result is one of the best of closes. (But 
flatten that ninth and the progression becomes 
a weak reminder of all the dull fourth-rate 
composers of a generation ago—Germans to a 
man, no matter what their nominal race—to 
whom minor ninths, diminished sevenths, and 
|‘ pathetic " cadences were almost as great an 
| obsession as processions of fourths and fifths, 
!and other archaisms, are to our Hucbalds of 
to-day.) 


Ex 12 








Coming back to that mouth-organ, and 
reflecting on those thousands of competitors for 
the championship, I find myself wondering if 
we musicians do not undervalue the part played 
by such humble instruments as jews-harps, 
concertinas, tin-whistles, harmoniums, and the 
like. The mere mention of the tin-whistle 
sends my mind back to the time when, a six- 
year-old, I made my first music on one that cost 
no more than a penny—perhaps only a half- 
penny, for those were fabulously cheap days. 
And I am sure that the overcoming of many a 
tough difficulty in adult years has given no more 
pleasure than that with which I solved certain 
inevitable problems in the matter of semitones 
on my first instrument. In the same way, 
subsequent wrestlings with polyphonic keyboard 
playing seemed less ofa feat than my first effort at 
part-playing, which took place on a consumptive 
harmonium. The delight with which I found 
the hymn-tune * Eudoxia ’ would ‘ go’ in thirds 
must have been something like that of one of 
the organum and descant pioneers. But I had 
trouble with the cadence. My system of thirds 
carried out to the bitter end gave me an un- 
expectedly gloomy cadence : 

34—-—— 


Ex. 133. = — 
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I felt in my bones that the E was wrong, but 
I couldn't see what else to do with the leading 
note. (Those early descanters had me beaten 
there.) However, nobody but myself seemed 
to mind. 


On the contrary, the ability to harmonize a 
tune thus right away was hailed as a sign of 
remarkable precocity. On such slender bases 
does the family circle decide that one is ‘ a born 
musician ’ ! 
monium, together with a rather more robust 


specimen on which, a few years later, I was the | 
proud player at a tiny village church, I still | 
owe a kindly feeling for this most despised of | 


instruments. 


As for the concertina, how many musicians 
know what an excellent and unique effect can be 
produced from a large number playing together ? 
Wandering recently round the back streets near 
the docks at Belfast, I heard sounds of approach- 
ing music that, for a while, might have been 
anything—bagpipes, strings, wood-wind, or 
what-not. It turned out to be a regular band 
of concertinas, about fifty strong, stepping out 
smartly, preceded by a drum major, and playing 
a march in capital style. I have heard far less 
stirring and musical sounds from more reputable 
and costly material. 


Both Stravinsky and Goossens have seized on 
the characteristic alternation of the dominant 
ninth and tonic that is the feature not only of 
young Feste’s mouth-organ but also of hurdy- 
gurdies and musical boxes of the smaller type. 
The example in ‘ Petroushka ’ is so realistic as 
to deceive many hearers at first. But Goossens’s 
is even better, seeing that he has only the 
unpromising pianoforte to work on. Here is 
the start of the middle section of ‘ The Hurdy- 
Gurdy Man’ (‘ Kaleidoscope,’ No. 3) : 

Tempo ai Valse. 








oe a 
—8-152 ——8- se: =f 
=} =p — i 
Ex. 14 {ceo} - four 
times. 
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In the rest of the piece the mechanism per- 
sistently plays G natural instead of G sharp, 
and there is also a cipher on top B, with other 
functional disorders. Here the internal trouble 
affects the B. This piece is among the best 
examples of musical humour. I am sorry for 
anybody who can hear it all through without 
asmile. Yet, like all really humorous things, 
it has its touch of pathos. Somehow it seems 
to be an apter expression of human failure and 
futility than many a pretentious work with a 
tragic title. I can never hear it without 
visualising some poor devil with cold-hunched 
shoulders, coat held together with string, and 
deplorable boots—own brother to the shivering 
grinder in Schubert's song. 


YXLIM 


| 


| P.S.— My prophecy that Feste minor would 
| speedily exhaust the melodic possibilities of the 
|mouth-organ has proved to be right. He tells 
‘me that he has just heard some gifted youth 
| perform a whole lot of tunes on a shilling flute. 
Do I think ...? I do indeed! Never was 
|shilling better spent! A flute by all means ; 
|it will be long before (if ever) he can produce a 


|dominant seventh arpeggio from that ! 


However, to that asthmatic har- | 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR Y 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRatTTAN FLoop 
XXXVI.—RICHARD CARLTON 


Richard Carlton deserves inclusion in the present 
series, not only as the composer of a collection of 
|‘ Madrigals for Five Voices,’ and also as a contri- 
butor to the ‘ Triumphs of Oriana,’ but as Master 
of the Choristers in Norwich Cathedral for over 
forty years. Dr. Ernest Walker, in his ‘ History 
of Music in England’ (new edition, 1924), styles 
this madrigalist ‘the remarkably talented and 
far too neglected Carlton.’ Yet very few details 
of his career have come down to us. In regard to 
his birth, it is doubtful that he is to be regarded 
as the ‘son of Nicholas Carlton of the Mulliner 
Book’ (as Davey writes); in fact, Dr. Fellowes 
assures us that ‘ there is no evidence to show that 
he was the son of Nicholas Carlton.’ It is, how- 
ever, not unlikely that he was a younger brother 
of the latter composer, to whom Sebastian Westcote 
bequeathed a not inconsiderable sum of money in 
1582. 

I can find no earlier reference to Richard 
Carlton than the year 1574, in the Easter term of 
which he matriculated at Clare College, Cambridge, 
according to Dr. Venn’s monumental book of 
Cambridge graduates. He obtained his degree of 
B.A. in 1572, proceeding soon after to Mus. Bac., 
and took priest’s orders in 1581. We can thus 
assume that he was born circa 1557,* and he was 
associated with William Cobbald and William 
Inglott in the musical services of Norwich Cathedral 
from 1588 to 1608. In 1597 he appears as Minor 
Canon and Master of the Choristers in succession 
to William Inglott. 

Carlton’s creative period as a composer may be 
dated between the years 1590 to 1606. In addition 
to vocal music, he wrote some instrumental pieces, 
including a few interesting Pavans for five viols 
in parts (cantus, altus, tenor, quintus, and bassus), 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS., 17,792-96). 
Mr. Henry Davey, in his brief notice of Carlton, 
says that Thomas Tomkins ‘ dedicated a song to 
him.’ But this is a slip, for the dedication of 
Tomkin:’s song, No. 20, ‘ Phyllis, yet see him 
dying,’ in his ‘ Songs of 3, 4, 5, and 6 parts ’ (1622), 
is to ‘ Master Nicholas Carlton.’ 

Modern readers are familiar with Carlton by his 
Oriana madrigal ‘Calm was the air and clear the 
sky,’ written in 1600, and included in that col- 
lection published in 1601. The merit of the 
composition has not received adequate recognition, 
but Dr. Ernest Walker prints the first sixteen 
bars, describing them as ‘ the exquisitely fresh and 
'placidly antique opening, which secures the 


i * Dr. Fellowes says ‘about 1558" (‘The English Madrigal’). 
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atmosphere of the words as perfectly as does any 
madrigal of the period.’ 

Carlton's powers are seen to full advantage in 
his volume of ‘ Madrigals for Five Voices,’ con- 
taining twenty-one madrigals, some of which are 
exceedingly melodious and attractive, and deserve 
to be better known. This volume, ‘ by Richard 
Carlton, priest,’ was printed by his friend Thomas 
Morley in 1601, and though Dr. Fellowes considers 
“The witless boy, that blind is to behold’ as 
‘ perhaps the best,’ I should be inclined to give the 
preference to No. 13, ‘ If women can be courteous 
when they list.’ This little gem was evidently 
much appreciated in the early years of the 17th 
century, as there is an arrangement of it for five 
viols in the British Museum among the Add. 
MSS., 37,402-06 

Carlton's abilities were not without recognition, 
and gained for him Church preferment, as, in 
October, 1612, he was presented by Thomas 
Thursby to the Rectory of Bawsey and Glosthorp 
in Norfolk. He held this living until 1638 (Venn), 
and it is assumed that he died in that year, being 
then an octogenarian. He also held the post of 
Master of the Choristers in Norwich Cathedral 
until his death, retaining his Rectory as a non- 
resident. 


‘THE MEETING’ 


Few people outside the cities and counties of 


MUSK 


Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford realise the 
traditional meaning of this quaint title. It may 


be of interest to consider its origin. 

We may read in ‘ View of the Conditions of the 
Parochial Clergy’ (Lysons), that as far back as 
1408 the Professors of Divinity of the Universities 
were requested to draw up a statement concerning 
the poverty and grievances of the Church to be 
laid before a General Council. 

Again in 1535 Bishop Kennett says, ‘ This is the 
proper season for doing justice to the parochial 
Clergy.’ 

In 1603 the King (presumably James I.), on his 
accession to the throne, sent injunctions to the 
Archbishops and Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to inquire into the state of all benefices, 
expressing the royal opinion that ‘ nothing has 
been a greater impediment to the furtherance of 
religion than the want of a competent living to 
maintain learned men, in such places where the 
ordinary benefit of the vicarages did not suffice.’ 

Just a hundred years later we find attempts 
being made to relieve the long-continued distress 
of the clergy, for in the year 1714 Queen 
Anne was pleased to give a generous example in 
‘an act of bounty and perpetual benificence to the 
poorer clergy out of her own revenue.’ 

Later on her majesty was pleased to say that 
‘if the House of Commons can find any proper 
method by which her good intention to the poorer 
clergy may be made more effectual, it would be 
a great advantage to the public, and very accept- 
able to her Majesty's wishes.’ 

Probably ‘Queen Anne’s Bounty’ has proved | 
a welcome and acceptable fund for some two 
hundred years or more. From time to time} 
Parliamentary grants have been made; certainly | 
in 1811 a sum of £100,000 was so devoted to the | 
furtherance of this helpful ‘ Bounty.’ 


It is to-day generally realised that for some six 
centuries a great proportion of the English clergy 
have been in a distressed state. At the Reforma. 
tion, when permission to marry was first given 
them, their condition grew worse and worse, and 
many died leaving their wives and families penni- 
less and destitute. 

It was about the middle of the 17th century 
that benevolent people began to think of devising 
some plan for making provision for the widows and 
orphans. 

In this good work the art of music has played, 
and is to-day playing, no inconsiderable part. 
Two ancient institutions have largely contributed 
to this: the Music Meeting of the Three Choirs; 
and the Feast, or Festival, of the Sons of the 
Clergy, founded in 1655. 

The latter is by a few years the senior institution, 
and yearly in the month of May its Festival Service 
is held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Music Meeting of the Three Choirs from 
existing evidence can be traced as far back as 
1715, when the choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Hereford met annually in each city for the 
practice of madrigals and glees, and it is probable 
this custom originated at a much earlier date. 

It was not, however, until the year 1722 that 
the lead given by the ‘ Sons of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion ’ was followed, and ‘ The Music Meeting of the 
Three Choirs’ organized with the object of pro- 
viding a ‘Charity Fund’ for the widows and 
orphans of the poorer clergy in the three dioceses. 

Since that time the ‘Music Meeting’ has 
continued to develop in musical stature till it has 
reached the interesting form in which we know it 
to-day. The distribution of the proceeds of these 
ancient gatherings is dealt with by the Diocesan 
Boards of Finance, and every care is taken that 
the moneys are used to the best possible advantage, 
and in strict accordance with the objects for which 
the ‘Meetings’ were established. We may 
express a hope that the three cities of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford realise what a valuable 
asset and copyright they possess in their traditional 
title, ‘ The Music Meeting.’ 

To-day outside the three cities this title is some- 
thing of an enigma. 

At this time of year the man in the street, or in 
the train, or in his car, is apt to see in the 
West of England artistically designed posters 
announcing the ‘ Three Choirs Festival,’ which may 
or may not cause him to make further inquiries 
on the subject. 

It is certain that the pedigree of these old 
gatherings would pass the severe examination of 
the College of Heralds, with honours. We can 
trace the early ‘ Meetings’ to the years following 


ithe Peace of Utrecht, and we can read that the 


citizens of Worcester were ‘ somewhat disturbed ’ 
by the news that Prince Charlie and his army 
had reached Derby, and were rapidly marching 
south. But the harmony of the Three Choirs 


| was to be heard in the city notwithstanding the 


approaching discord of war. 
Apparently the citizens of the three cities at this 


date allowed nothing to disturb them, for during 


the Seven Years’ War, the French Revolution, the 
Reign of Terror, and the twenty years’ war with 
France, ending with Waterloo, the Three Choirs 
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were calmly singing on their way quite undisturbed 
by these historical events. , 
It is interesting to note that at Gloucester, in 
1724, there was only one ‘ Steward,’ who presum- 
ably had to ‘ pay the piper’ on any deficit that 
occurred. In 1756, at Hereford, there appear to 
have been two Stewards, and from this date to 


1798 the same number in the three cities seems to | 


have sufficed. Brave and generous men these 
Stewards must have been, for they were frequently 
called upon to ‘make good’ when the balance 
sheet indicated a ‘ musical success, but financial 
disaster.’ 

We may note the increasing interest shown 
in the Music Meeting. At Hereford, m 1864, 
some fifty-two Stewards responded to the call, 
and of late years an astonishing imcrease has 
taken place, for at Gloucester, in 1925, ‘ over four 
hundred ladies and gentlemen of the City and 
County sent in their names.’ 

We may take this as a happy sign of increasing 
sympathy for the cause of the widow and orphan, 
coupled, no doubt, with the opportunity of 
hearing the compositions of the ancient and 
medern masters of music under conditions which 
only the solemn and religious atmosphere of our 
old cathedrals can afford them. There, amongst 
the sister arts of great Architecture and Sculpture, 
the silent contemplation of all these things 
undoubtedly creates an effect on thoughtful 
minds long to be remembered. C. L.-W. 


HONORARY DEGREE CONFERRED ON 
MR. J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

Musicians will learn with pleasure that 
Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland had the Degree of D.Litt. 
honoris causa conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Durham on June 26 last. The Professor 
of Music (Dr. J. C. Bridge) presented Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Proctors,—I present to 

you Mr. John Alexander Fuller-Maitland for the 
degree of Doctor of Letters honoris causa. After 
graduating at Cambridge University, Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland devoted himself to the historical and 
critical side of musical art, and soon showed such 
a grasp of his subject that in 1889 he was appointed 
chief musical critic of The Times, a position which, 
I need not say, could be satisfactorily filled only 
by a first-class and highly-educated musician, At 
no time did that great newspaper stand higher in 
public opinion, and for more than twenty years 
Mr. Fuller-Maitland held his own with all the other 
writers on that paper and with all the critics of the 
day. With wide reading, an analytical mind, and 
scrupulous fairness, his criticisms were always 
learned and lucid, and form a great contrast to 
that nebulous style of writing of the present day 
which, under a cloud of words, means nothing, and 
has been aptly described by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch as ‘ jargon.’ 

Having written the ‘ Life of Schumann,’ ‘ The 
Age of Bach and Handel’ for the ‘ Oxford History 
of Music,’ and joined in translating Spitta’s 
monumental ‘ Life of Bach,’ Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
next undertook the laborious work of preparing a 
new edition of Grove’s ‘ History of Music.’ Next, 
in conjunction with the late W. Barclay Squire, of 
the British Museum, he laid all musicians under 
deep obligations by transcribing and publishing 
the ‘ Fitewilliam Virginal Book’—a marvellous 
collection of early virginal music of which this 
country may well be proud. As a skilled harpsi- 


YLIM 


| chord player the work was to Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
a labour of love, but it entailed much anxiety, as 
English music publishers would not take any 
financial responsibility with regard to the work. 

Of his other publications I may mention ‘ The 
Musician's Pilgrimage ’ and ‘ The Spell of Music’ 
(which deal respectively with the psychology of 
the performer and listener), ‘The Consort of 
Music’ (one of the few books which treats of 
musical ensemble), and an important monograph 
on Brahms. 

Mr. Fuller-Maitland was one of the founders of 
the Folk-Song Society, and published one of the 
earliest collections of English folk-songs. His 
| pen has never ceased working, and quite lately he 
has discovered, deciphered, and edited a Motet in 
nineteen real parts written by a Scottish monk in 
1546. 

We old musicians are sometimes called Vic- 
torian as a form of reproach. It will be well for 
music if in another fifty years the art will be found 
to have been enriched by works equal to those by 
some of the Victorians, such as Sir George Grove, 
Mr. Barclay Squire, and Mr. Fuller-Maitland. 

The two former have ‘ passed to the other side,’ 
but happily we still have Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
with us to receive to-day from this University 
a reward for his labours on behalf of the great 
Art and Science of Music. 





FAMOUS VICTORIANS IN A 
TOY SYMPHONY 


In the early ‘eighties I was living in London, 
and heard a good deal of music. Quite the most 
amusing of my experiences in St. James’s Hall 
was an event announced as ‘ A Concert for the 
Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond Street,’ given 
‘on Friday, May 14, 1880, at 8 o'clock, by the 
Viscountess Folkestone, assisted by ’ a number of 
undistinguished people, together with ‘ forty 
|members of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir.’ The pith 
of the announcement, however, was that twenty 
| of the most prominent musicians in London would 
|take part in a performance of Romberg’s ‘Toy 
Symphony.’ It must have been this that induced 
|me to climb the steps to that familiar quarter, the 
|gallery of St. James's Hall, and I was richly 
| rewarded. 
| The cast of the Symphony orchestra was a 
|strong one. Taking its members in the order in 
| which they appear in the accompanying photo- 
| graph, they were as follows: Back row, standing 
| (left to right)—Dr. Stainer (trumpet), A. S. 
| Chappell (woodpecker), W. Kuhe (trumpet), Louis 
| Engel (triangle), A. Randegger (drum), Carl Rosa 
| (second violin), J. F. Barnett (pianoforte), August 
Manns (first violin), Wilhelm Ganz (viola). Seated: 
| J. Barnby (nightingale), F. Cowen (pianoforte), 
| Charles Santley (second violin), W. H. Cusins (first 
| violin), Viscountess Folkestone, Sir Julius Benedict 
| (bells), H. Daubert (violoncello), J. Blumenthal 
| (rattle). Squatting on the ground are Sullivan 
| (cuckoo) and Henry Leslie (conductor). The only 
|absentee is Hallé, who took the ‘ quail’ and was, 
I presume, allowed leave of absence from rehearsal 
on the ground of the elementary character of his 
|one-note part. The most pleasing feature of this 
| little band was that, with the exception of Leslie 
j}and Daubert, not one member was doing his 
| accustomed job, which gave a peculiar zest to the 
| performance, and made the players all the more 
|keen, Hallé, I remember, put his whole soul into 
‘his ‘ quail,’ and Stainer, who was always a wag, 
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found his chance in one passage to give a tre- 
mendous blast on his penny trumpet. The effect 
was so impressive that, meeting him a few days 
after, I asked him with a great show of seriousness 
if it was true he was leaving St. Paul’s, and when 
he said he had no such intention, I explained that 
I imagined, after his great success on the trumpet 
Sullivan also found occasion for his little 
joke. In the slow movement he had two cuckoo 
solos: the first was beautifully executed; the 
second was just a little flat, as if the bird had been 
out in the rain all night. Royalties were thick 
on the ground that evening, and one of them was 
overheard to say, ‘ Wasn't your cuckoo just a 
little out of tune, Mr. Sullivan?’ To which 
aspersion he replied, with a touch of indignation, 
‘ Not in the least, I assure you.’ 
Nor was the fun confined to the Symphony. 
Leslie’s choir not only sang some orthodox part- 


Wew 


SONGS 

Last month I wrote of the lack of simplicity in 
modern songs, and here at the top of a new batch 
of examples is an effective reply to the view I 
Ireland's ‘When I am dead, my 
absolutely direct, and absolutely 
simple ; the texture of the accompaniment is as 
plain as possible, and the relies largely 
on a straightforward recitation of the words. The 
vocal line is fresh and apt to the poem, and the 
whole thing, with words as full of meaning as these 
are, very moving. Ireland is not always as 
simple as this; but it is when he speaks most 
directly, in terms understood by everybody, that 


expressed 
dearest ’ 


1S 


song 


1S 


F.A 


Bridge, 6, Norfolk Road, Dalston Lane. 


songs, but introduced an extempore feature not 
mentioned in the programme, performing on 
‘ Mirlitons’ (vulg., ‘ Tommy-talkers ’) the March 
from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ conducted with great 
vigour by no less surprising a personage than 
Trebelli-Bettini, the incomparable contralto of her 
day. The applause was, of course, vociferous 
and in response Viscountess Folkestone, Trebelli- 
Bettini, and Henry Leslie appeared, and _ per- 


formed, on the same delectable instruments, 
‘ Three blind mice.’ Even here Trebelli’s dramatic 
instinct was apparent in the immense gusto 


she put into her lead. 

Of all that merry party of musicians only one 
survivor is left, Sir Frederic Cowen—and, indeed, 
it was the sight of him in a box at Covent 
Garden the other day that recalled this comic 
Intermezzo to my recollection. 

HERBERT THOMPSON. 


Music 


he gets his fullest effect. It was so in ‘ Sea-Fever 
and it is so here. His new cycle, ‘ We'll to the 
woods no more,’ is less plain-spoken, and in some 
ways less striking; it is less effortless; and the 
constant thickening of simple chords with auxiliary 
notes is apt to cloy. The vocal lines are firm and 
telling, and would have had even more force with 
a pianoforte part of lighter texture. This weakness 
if it be a weakness, however, does not rob the songs 
of their power. They are completely sincere and 
able settings of Housman’s poems, and cannot fail 
to express for the hearer some of the deep-seated 


emotions we have all felt. They will depend 
largely upon the performers, especially the 
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pianist. The closing number of this volume is| The composer seems here to be making less effort - 
particularly interesting. Ireland seems to feel|and achieving more; the music does not add, so 
that, in this case, he can do no more with the| much as deepen what is already present in the 
ordinary song form, and his last ‘setting, * Spring | poem—the air of mystery and of fantastic sorrow. 
will not wait the loiterer’s time,’ is a pianoforte | It is a completely successful and beautiful song. 
solo dealing with the lines that are its motto, and} Another good song, not so able nor so distin- 
summing up the autumnal, regretful, bitter-sweet | guished as these last, but sincere, straightforward, 
message of all these poems. It is an interesting | |and effective, is Eva Pain’s ‘The Death of Robin 
and successful experiment. | Hood.’ Its directness and obvious truth of style 
S. Taylor Harris’s ‘ The Feast of Christmas’ is| are its making. ‘Love’s Worship,’ by Kenneth 
a good swinging song of plain material and business- | Wright, begins well, and has a fine sweep of sound, 
like cut. The phrases are of uncommon length, | but fails to maintain the note of intensity with 
but they have poise, and the work is out of the| which it begins. It is a pity in a modern song to 
ordinary. Unusual and thoughtful again is Hall| repeat a rather poor line of verse three times to 
Collins’s setting of Wyatt’s ‘Forget not yet,’ but| suit the musical structure. This is a symptom of 
the supertonic close, which is frequent at first,| the song’s general weakness; it does not hang 
becomes rather irritating before one reaches the | together. Its rhapsodical vitality, however, and 
end. The song is palpably in G; there can be no| the generally ‘ appassionata’ air of the work will 
doubt of that, and to close it on an A minor chord| have effect if the performers are themselves 
verse after verse is an affectation. ‘ Desire in| convinced. 
Spring,’ by Ivor Gurney, has just such unexpected ‘ The Isles of Greece,’ by Paul Irby, is a set of 
touches of colour, but manages to incorporate| three Byron songs, published by the Wellington 
them into the work as a whole ; they do not disturb | Music Company, and written for a bass voice. 
the flow of the song as they ‘achieve their effect.| They have energy and a scope for vigorous de- 
A beautiful and sensitive work is this. Warlock’s | clamatory singing. The poems, fine as they are, 
‘Cradle Song’ is a simple tune, seasoned up with | are somewhat rhetorical in style, and this is true 
some piquant harmony; an unrhythmical per-/|of the music also. 
formance will make the texture seem unbearably | Schirmers publish Enrique Soro’s ‘To my 
thick, but given the right lilt the song moves| sister,’ a somewhat facile work in the style asso- 
along charmingly. As usual, Warlock has found | |ciated with Puccini. This is not to say that the 
some unknown and very attractive words. All F song is insincere, but that the style of its emotion 
the ‘above songs are Oxford University Press| is apt to seem stagey when it is not actually on 
publications. ‘This house also sends three classical|the stage. The song is well-written for a high 
songs reprinted for the 1928 Blackpool Festival:| baritone. ‘ Jean,’ a setting of Burns's ‘ Of a’ the 
Beethoven’s ‘In des lebens,’ with an excellent | airts,’ by Walter Nash, from the same publishers, 
English version by Marmaduke Brown; Steuart|is commonplace. Commonplace, certainly, John 
Wilson’s translation of Schubert’s ‘Grenzen der| Beach’s ‘ Two Poems,’ by James Oppenheim, are 
Menscheit’; and Purcell’s ‘ Anacreon’s Defeat.’|not. They are rather the reverse, somewhat far- 
These singable versions of fine works are extremely | fetched, but they have colour, and the writer 
welcome. The Oxford University Press has also|shows skill in his management of vocal and 
issued Warlock’s transcription of some twenty | | peameetee effect. a. Me 
‘ayres’ from Bataille’s ‘ Airs de différents autheurs’ 
(1608-18). This volume will be discussed aed 
month. | 
Two very fresh songs are Patrick Beynon’s | ' ; 
‘The Ribbon Song ’ and ‘ With mirth, thou pretty! Gerrard Williams deserves much credit for the 
bird.” The tunes are shapely and well pro-|score of ‘Three Traditional Scottish Tunes’ 
portioned, and the words lend themselves to long | (Oxford University Press), which he has arranged 
phrasing and a flowing line. The least happy | in such a way as to be available to a pianoforte 
feature of the songs is their accompaniments, | trio, flute and string quartet, or an orchestra of 
which are stolid and rather chunky, but they are| strings, flutes, clarinet, cornet, and percussion. 
plain-spoken and firm, too, and that is a virtue. | Obviously his intention has been to provide a 
Altogether the songs are very musicianly and | good test-piece for competitive festivals, and in 
attractive. Chesters are the publishers. | this he has succeeded, the only objection being 
Winthrop Rogers send three able songs by|the employment of the cornet, which, however 
Rebecca Clarke. Most immediately arresting is | skilfully used, cannot but be out of place in com- 
the setting of Housman’s ‘ Eight o’clock.’ It was| pany of a small number of wood instruments. 
a big thing to attempt, and I for one think that| And there seems to be no reason why one should 
the terrible little poem is better left alone; but|even appear to encourage the inclusion of this 
Miss Clarke has done it well. Particularly strong | particular brass instrument in the small orchestra. 
and almost brutal is the final Coda, which seems | It belongs to a family for which the Crystal Palace 
to say what little the poem left unsaid. That is/| does all “that is needed in the way of encourage 
the point. So often the great power of tragic| ment. If a single brass instrument is to be in- 
literature is in what it leaves to the imagination. | cluded, let it be the horn, which is more generally 
If music steps in and expresses what was only| useful, more difficult, and blends better with strings 
suggested it wrongs the poem ; some will feel that | or wood. , 
the present setting does this, but no one can deny| From G. Schirmer (New York) comes a Concerto 
its real power. The composer’s grip of her) Grosso of Pietro Locatelli, arranged for string 
material is shown again in ‘Greeting,’ a song | orchestra (and soli) and pianoforte or harpsichord 
quieter in style but not lacking intensity. The by Sam Franko. It is a very likeable work, 
most penetrating of the three songs is ‘A Dream.’ which exhibits all the austere simplicity which 
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“characterises Locatelli’s music. The score would 
be read much more easily if the solo parts had 
been assigned separate lines from the tutti, Onp.4 
the juxtaposition is a positive nuisance to a reader. 

F. B. 


VIOLIN 


Dr. Ernest Walker’s ‘ Variations on a Theme by 


Allegro is a typical piece of Bachian festivity, for 
three trumpets, drums, two oboes, bassoon, and 
strings. The Adagio is for solo oboe (or violin) 
and strings. Dr. Whittaker suggests that when 
| both movements are played, the Adagio should be 
placed first (Allegro, 4s. 6d.; Adagio, 3s.). 
Another notable addition to the string orchestra 
library, from the same publishers, is Antonio 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in B minor, revised and edited 





Joachim ’ (Oxford University Press) is a notable | 
piece of music in which the composer, while | 
retaining his own distinct personality, has never- | 
theless suggested very cleverly here and there that 
of the master whose themes he uses as the founda- | 
tion for his Variations. There is at least one| 
Variation which might almost be the work of | 
Joachim himself. No doubt the close study of} 
the Variations in E minor has helped to bring 
about this interesting result, but it certainly made 
the task more difficult—for the resemblance is| 
purely on the surface, and one of the Variations 
(at ‘ F ’) seems to point to a bias for the pianoforte, 
for the forte chords of this instrument must 
inevitably destroy the effect of the violin part. 
But the work is extremely interesting, and I look 
forward to its performance, which Miss Jelly 
d’Aranyi (to whom the ‘ Variations ’ are dedicated) 
will no doubt give soon. 

A ‘ Phantasy ’ for two violins and pianoforte by 
Edmund Duncan-Rubbra (Oxford University 
Press) reveals talent, energy, and enthusiasm —| 
admirable qualities which in time should bring a 
good harvest. The ‘ Phantasy’ lacks as yet a 
distinct individuality, but the interest never| 
flags—and this is much. F. B. 








FULL SCORES | 
| 

William Walton's Overture, ‘ Portsmouth Point,’ | 
made its mark at once, and the issue of the score | 
should therefore be noted by conductors and others | 
interested in modern music. It calls for a large | 
force—twelve wood-wind, eleven brass, three! 
timpani, side-drum, xylophone, cymbals and bass- | 
drum, tambourine, and the usual strings. With| 
its strong diatonic flavour, rhythmic life and_| 
variety, and abounding vigour and fling, ‘ Ports- 
mouth Point’ might easily become a popular | 
work, given a few performances instead of the| 
solitary hearing (usually under-rehearsed) that is | 
the lot of so many new orchestral works. (Oxford 
University Press, 15s.). 

The String Concerto Grosso has in recent years | 
come into favour again, largely owing, no doubt, | 
to Elgar’s splendid example, the Introduction ond | 
Allegro. Rupert Erlebach has arranged Arch-| 
angelo Corelli’s Concerto Grosso in C minor, an | 
attractive work in four movements, of moderate | 
difficulty. By the way, would it not be well to 
add a note stating to what extent the Concerto 
had been ‘arranged’? Editing is one thing, 
arranging another; and it ought to be made clear 
as to whether the work is an original, or an 
adaptation (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.). 

From the same house come two more of the 
instrumental movements from Bach’s Cantatas— 
the Allegro and Adagio which form the two opening 
movements of the Sinfonia to the Easter oratorio, 
‘ Kommt, eilet und laufet.’ (The third movement, 
curiously, is for vocal duet and chorus.) The 








}employed, with 16-ft. and 32 ft. stops. 


by M. Esposito. This is for four violins, two 
violas, violoncello, and bass, with a good deal of 
solo work. Itis, in fact, a concerto grosso (6s. 64.). 

Holst’s choral ballet ‘ The Morning of the Year’ 
has already been reviewed in its vocal-score form, 
besides being discussed after its first performance. 
It is necessary, therefore, to do no more than 
mention the publication of the full score by the 
Oxford University Press (25s.), and to give a few 
details as to the scoring. Although a big force is 
employed, it is not all indispensable, as is usual 
with Holst’s recent orchestral works. The follow- 
ing instruments are ‘ cued in,’ and may be omitted : 
second flute, oboe, and bassoon, third and fourth 
horns, trombones and tuba, timpani, cymbals and 
glockenspiel, and organ pedals. Further re- 
ductions may be made at a pinch, and with a little 
re-arranging even strings and pianoforte will 
suffice. The reference to ‘organ pedals’ above 
calls for a word. There is no organ part in the 
usual sense of the term. Only the pedals are 
This is 
a use of the organ that should be more frequent. 
A good organ pedal has no equal in the orchestra 
when gravity and sostenuto are required. Holst 
suggests that when no organ is available ‘a good 
harmonium may be substituted.” But good har- 
moniums are few, and not many can provide enough 
16-ft. tone to be effective. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
It is characteristic of the present time that we 


|should approach so eminently practical a thing as 


quartet playing from the theoretical point of view, 
and the object of Alfred Pochon’s ‘ Progressive 
Method of String Quartet Playing’ (G. Schirmer, 
New York) is, no doubt, to tell young people all 
about it before they start on the great adventure. 
Frankly, I see little use in this sort of peptonised 
teaching. Quartet playing is so much like mar- 
riage that the only sensible answer that can be 
given to those who would enter upon it unripe 
and unready is—Don’t. Beethoven's Quartets 
are not a fitting training-ground for the novice. 
Before anyone can hope to get pleasure out of 
them which is not that of mere vanity, most of 
the laws set down by Mr. Pochon should be a 
second nature. I say ‘ most,’ because some of his 
statements are distinctly startling and should be 
taken with a grain of caution. Thus Mr. Pochon 
would correct the erroneous tendency to stress the 
first quaver in 
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I utterly fail to see how one wrong accent may/a continuous crotchet movement in the pedals. 


atone for another. He advises players to use 


sonority. 


example he quotes appears to me to be one of/time and keep the congregation together. 

| others, 
used ; e.g., ‘ Rockingham’ and ‘ Galilee.’ 
|are numerous examples of canon and imitation, 
accompanied 
|‘ The figure out of which this tune [‘‘ Innocents ”’] 
is developed is a tempting one to treat imitatively 
in the accompaniment. 
will be well not to abuse the opportunity. 


them) in which this would destroy the effect 
wanted by the composer, which may be one of 
mystery, requiring throughout the particular tone- | 
colour of one string. This shows only one of the 
dangers attending a purely theoretical statement 
for the inexperienced to apply as best he may. 
But I see little use in talking about chamber 
music to people who apparently have to be warned 
against letting their mute drop noisily to the 
floor. And there are some obscure sentences which 
need to be explained if this work is meant for 
guileless amateurs. 

The Oxford University Press publishes a Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte by Arthur Somervell 
which should delight lovers of music which flows 
gently and naturally. The composer suggests | 
at times the influence of Brahms, but there is no| 
conscious or unconscious plagiarism, and Dr. | 
Somervell can claim with perfect justice that the | 
mood (as well as the matter) is entirely his own. | 
He does not give us dramatic contrasts and| 
poignant themes. He prefers more sedate ways, | 
which, however, give ample scope for tenderness | 
and ingenuity. FB. | 


| 
| 
CHURCH MUSIC | 

The issue of ‘ Free Accompaniment of Unison | 
Hymn Singing,’ by the late Dr. Charles Harford | 
Lloyd (Year Book Press), is particularly welcome 
at a time when serious efforts are everywhere 
being made to improve the standard of hymn- 
singing in our churches. Of the various devices 
used to impart variety—faux-bourdon, descants, 
&c.—none is more effective than an occasional 
verse in unison with varied organ accompaniment. 
Much depends, however, on the nature of the free 
accompaniment, and on this point organists will 
find Dr. Lloyd’s book most helpful and suggestive. 
We are told that the material in this book was 


‘In 
open strings in certain cases for the sake of greater character and slow tempo,’ says the author, 
Surely there are occasions (and the| moving bass may effectually be used to steady the 





apparently designed ‘ to form the basis of a work 
which should be* both a collection of hymn- 
accompaniments and also a kind of primer on the 
free accompaniment of unison hymn-singing. 
It was entirely owing to the persuasion of Mr. A. M. 
Goodhart—who was at Eton during the whole 
period of Lloyd’s precentorship and had a great 
admiration for his powers of improvisation—that 
Lloyd was induced to write down so many of these 
accompaniments. Some sketches were made for 
the Primer, but death intervened before the work 
had advanced far. However, organists will 
be grateful that some forty hymn-tunes are now 
available in this volume, together with the brief 
annotations which accompany each tune. The 
settings provide admirable models of widely 
varying character. There are some charming 
examples of an expressive type, and occasionally 
contrasted settings for different verses are given. 
The explanatory notes show why a particular 
method is adopted, and contain, in addition, 
much illuminating and suggestive comment. 


’' with obvious advantage 








Some fine examples—including ‘Nun Danket’ 
and ‘ O God, our Help in ages past '—appear with 
c 


accompanying hymn-tunes of dignified 
‘a 
: 
a pedal point—sometimes inverted—is 
There 
words of warning: 


by some 


For that very reason it 


It should not be forgotten that it is better to break 


a canon or forgo a tempting imitation if anything 
like parade of artifice hinders rather than helps 


the congregation.’ 


There is an admirable Preface, which contains 


some helpful suggestions on registration and other 


matters. Mr. A. M. Goodhart supplies an Intro- 
ductory Note, and in an Appendix gives some 
additional notes on the treatment of the hymns 
from a recollection of various extempore perform- 
ances by Dr. Lloyd at Eton. 

A new Psalter—‘ The Parish Psalter,’ by Sydney 
H. Nicholson—is being issued by the Faith Press. 
It will be published in two editions: (1.) Arranged 
as in the Book of Common Prayer; (2.) Arranged 
according to the Revised Lectionary. Its purpose 
is ‘ to secure the proper emphasis and rhythm of 
the words by the simplest means,’ the success of 
the method depending upon ‘ the intelligence and 
thought of the singers rather than on a multi- 
plicity of signs.’ Those interested should send for 
‘Specimen Pages,’ which quote fully the rules, 


‘general principles, and signs used in pointing. 


As a practical illustration of the method the 
leaflet gives the Venite (together with the Gloria), 
noted throughout to a simple chant. In the 
second verse, by the way, the first ‘ bar-mark ’ is 
missing. 

From the S.P.C.K. comes a book of Chants for 
Sundays and Holy Days, arranged for the revised 
selection of Psalms. Choirs who sing the select 
Psalms now provisionally appointed for all 
Sundays, Festivals, and Holy Days in the year will 
here find all the necessary chants for any morning 
or evening on one page or opening, and all in 
related keys ; any transposition required has been 
done by the Editor. Also, the same chant is set— 
to a particular Psalm 
whenever it occurs, almost without exception. 
The chants are mostly well known, and have been 
chosen according to their fitness in one way OF 
another for good chanting. Realising that good 
chanting depends largely on a smooth melody, 
special care has been taken to include only those 
chants in which the melody is mainly of a conjunct 
character without wide leaps. The selection has 
been made by Mr. S. H. Nicholson, Mr. E. T. Cook, 
and the Rev. A. Ramsbotham, the last-named 
being responsible for the allotting of chants to 
Psalms. The book should prove acceptable both 
for its convenience and also for the discrimination 
shown in the choice of material. 

C. Hylton Stewart has made an excellent arrange- 
ment of the old 104th tune for his setting of the 
hymn‘ O worship the King’ (Oxford University 
Press). The opening verse is sung to the usual 
harmony, verses two and four are for unison (men 
and boys respectively), faux bourdon settings (with 
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some division of parts and with organ accom- two books, and begin with a few simple passages 
paniment) are provided for the third and fifth | for separate hands. Two-hand work starts with 
verses, and the last verse—in unison except for|slow motion by step of a second, other intervals 
the closing bars and with a massive organ part—| being introduced in turn. Both clefs are used 
makes a fitting climax to an effective little work. | throughout. Fingering is added, being wisely 
A new edition of Merbecke with adaptations for | limited to a few of the more necessary indications, 
the alternative Communion Service of 1928 and/ Book 1 contains eighty-three short tests ; Book 2 
set with organ accompaniment by J. H. Arnold| carries on the totai to a hundred and fourteen, 
comes from the Oxford University Press. In an| Much of the material could be used for ordinary 
interesting Introduction, Mr. Arnold points out| technical purposes. This publication seems to be 
that ‘ despite John Merbecke’s explanation of the | the very thing for which teachers have been (or 
notes he used in setting portions of the 1549);should have been) looking (Oxford University 
Prayer-book to music, agreement has never been | Press). 
reached that he intended precise time values by 
his “‘ breves, semy breves, and mynymes.”’ In| The Oxford University Press has published for 
making this edition it is assumed that his “‘plain|the Schubert Centenary an album of Twelve 
tune”’ for the Kyries, Creed, Sanctus, Benedictus, | Favourite Songs, with translations by A. H. Fox- 
Paternoster, Agnus, and Gloria will be treated in | Strangways and Steuart Wilson. The set includes 
the manner of the pure plainsong of which it is|the ‘Ave Maria,’ ‘Margaret at the Spinning- 


the direct descendant or adaptation. . . . It will,| Wheel,’ ‘The Serenade,’ ‘The Double,’ ‘ The 
therefore, be understood that the rhythm is a free | Hurdy-Gurdy Man,’ ‘ The Young Nun,’ &c. The 
speaking-rhythm, not a laboured succession of| translations are already so well known and 
rigidly equal notes. . . . The old square notation | approved as to need no further word. A fine 


has been kept, because, while it presents no diffi- | portrait of Schubert adorns the cover. 
culties, it helps the singers to keep the rhythm | 
free.’ A simple explanation of the notation is| a : 
given, as well as advice on the use of the organ, | From W inthrop Rogers come tae useful and 
and other matters. The accompaniments are | oe nase contsibutions to the on apes - oe 
admirable, and the edition, in every respect, may | pane s left hand. Alec my ney: " a on 
be warmly recommended. G | Consists of nine ew OF the Mes RARE SlORe ; 
. | the ‘ Six Studies’ of Felix Swinstead’s are rather 
|more advanced, though still not difficult. Two 
An interesting old work is brought to light in are for left hand alone; the others have a simple 
Stanislaw Sylvester Szarzynski’s Sonata for two| part for right hand. 
violins and organ, with double-bass playing with 
the pedals of the latter (and, therefore, optional—|"~—_———<“‘<;7]37 HH sSsSéS<Sé<‘;72 3TWt*é<S;S;é‘i‘ Ct;*;é‘t:;! 
or, even better, omitted). The work is dated 1706. | . 
The composer was a monk, and also a capable | Gramophone Wotes 
musician who knew his Bach. Two good fiddlers | By 
and an organist could make this Sonata an| 
attractive item. The work is published for the 
Society of Ancient Polish Music by Gebethner & 
Wolff, Warsaw (no price given). 





, * Discus’ 


H.M.V. 
| Some re-recordings of a few months ago call for 
a word, belated though it be. The ‘ Jupiter’ 
. | Symphony, as played by the L.S.O. under Albert 
We have received several numbers of the|(Coates, is, above all, mettlesome, the Finale 
Craxton-Moffat Collection of old keyboard music. | especially. Coates is not a Mozart conductor, yet 
There are here some delightful pieces by Purcell, | his headlong methods are well employed here, and 
Felton, Boyce, Kuhnau, Froberger, &c. The/| one cheerfully dispenses with a trifle of polish for 
editing seems to have been well carried out. | the sake of the fire (D1359-62), each of the 
Fingering and phrasing marks are added, and also | four taking one movement. . 
pedalling (judicious, asit ought to beinold keyboard} _¢ is interesting to hear ‘ Till Eulenspiegel’ by 
works). A particularly interesting piece of rescue | the above performers after the recent recording of 
work is that of Henry Holcombe’s ‘ The Brook.’ | the Brussels Conservatoire Orchestra under Defauw. 
Not many of us have even heard of Henry, whose | Coates brings out the blend of humour and drama, 
dates are 1690-1750. Yet ‘ The Brook’ is one of| and his reading is strong where Defauw’s seemed 
the best things in the collection—an enterprising to be weak—at the end. This is, in fact, one of 
and effective example of keyboard writing. | the best of recent orchestral records (D1418-19). 
Antonine Kammell’s ‘ Peasant Dance’ is another} Mozart’s Quartet in B flat (the ‘ Hunting’) is 
good example of sprightly music by an unknown | played admirably by the Budapest Quartet save 
composer. The whole set is worth examination. | jn regard to one point. The Minuetto is taken 
Difficulty is moderate, and the qualities required | at (I think) far too slow a pace—right for dancing 
are those that most need developing in pupils—| statelily, but wrong for purely musical purposes. 
clean finger-work and a good rhythm. The pieces | After all, one of its chief purposes in a cyclic work 
are published by Cramer. | is to provide contrast ; here it is too like the slow 
‘ | movement. 
The systematic practice of sight-reading is too} Having committed one mistake, the players add 
rare among pianoforte students. The excuse may | another by taking the Trio at almost double the 
be allowed that there has been a lack of properly-| pace! I remember questioning a similar vagary 
graded material. The right kind of thing comes|on their part in their performance of a 
for review in ‘ Sight-Reading Tests for Beginners,’ | Schubert Quartet, where, for some unaccountable 
by Dora Pierce and Lilian Leavey. They are in| reason, they adopted a slower pace for the Trio. 
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Distinguished players and singers have ample 
latitude already ; but the line ought to be drawn 
at such pointless eccentricities as this. As I said 





dotted-quaver chordal sections. In the latter, 
by the way, there appears to be too much 16-ft. 
manual tone. The rolling semiquaver figure on 


above, the playing is capital otherwise, and the| which the movement is chiefly founded is not 


recording beautifully clear (D1387-89). 
The prime virtue about the records of Mozart’s 
G minor Symphony (Royal Opera Orchestra, 





clear save when it occurs in the higher parts. 
Rhythm and pace are excellent (D1433). 


There are three capital operatic records. Galli- 


Covent Garden, and Malcolm Sargent) is animation, | Curci and De Luca are first-rate in a couple of 


especially in the Finale. The playing is not 
conspicuous for feeling or subtlety. The tone of the 
strings is on the cutting side at times—in all the 
fortes practically. I like the roughness in the 
Minuet. Is there a more modern-sounding Minuet 
in all the classical symphonies ? It shows us the 


| 
| 





extracts from ‘ La Traviata.’ This isa less familiar 
side of the soprano, being expressive and dramatic 
instead of merely showy. De Luca sings, instead 
of yelling as do too many of his kind (DB1165). 


| Pertile is not free from this fault in ‘ Lohengrin’s 
| Narration,’ though there is enough fine singing to 


Mozart that might have been, given a longer lease | make us overlook it (DB1107). 


of life and less artificial conditions. These records 


make a good companion set to those of the|liacci,”, and again I emphasise the verb. 


John Brownlee sings the Prologue from ‘ Pag- 
He 


‘Jupiter’ noticed above, being no less vital and/| resists the temptation to slop over, and keeps 


a triffe more polished (C1347-49). 

I am disappointed with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra’s performance of Handel’s ‘Largo.’ It 
lacks variety, and the continuous pizzicato of the 
accompanying strings irritates by its aggressive 
‘plonk, plonk.’ The organ part records well. 


| things alive rhythmically. Only vitiated opera- 
| goers wiil fail to appreciate such ‘ straight ’ singing 
| of a number that is usually acclaimed in proportion 
| to the distortion and bad taste of its performance. 
| The record gives us the whole of the long orchestral 
|introduction, well played and reproduced; it 


Mr. Stock does better with the piece on the other | demonstrates once more the limited resources of 
side—the G minor Slavonic Dance of Dvorak, | these lesser operatic composers when unsupported 
where he is all out for violent contrast. Even so,/| by text and voice (D1385). 
I have heard better orchestral recording ; there is} The recording of Delius’s ‘ Brigg Fair,’ played 
a slight touch of fog. But it is good enough to|/by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
make us wish that another of these vivid dances | Geoffrey Toye, is far more successful than that of 
had been put in place of the ‘Largo’ (D1432). |the ‘Cuckoo’ piece by the same performers a 
The other orchestral record from over the water| short time ago. The clarity is greater, though 
is better. It gives us the ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ Over-| there is still—and probably always will be in 
ture, played by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra | Delius records—a vagueness in the background of 
under Rudolph Ganz. This is Mendelssohn at his| the quieter passages. As we often feel this even 
best, on the whole worthily played (D1299). |in a first-hand performance, we can hardly expect 
The Victor Olof Sextet is better employed than the gramophone to dispel it. The climaxes in 
such light music combinations are wont to be, in| these records are first-rate, and there is much of 
effective transcriptions of three of MacDowell’s| the true Delius glowing richness (D1442). 
best-known pieces—‘ To a wild rose,’ ‘ In autumn,’| Ernst Viebig and the Berlin State Orchestra 
and ‘ To a water-lily ’ (B2690). | make the most of an old friend in the Overture to 
The question of pianoforte tone is raised again by |‘ Martha’ (C1506); and further cheerful stuff is 
the record of Backhaus’s in Schubert’s Impromptu | recorded in the Ballet Music from ‘Samson and 
in B flat and the F minor ‘Moment Musical.’| Delilah’ (Berlin State Orchestra; Leo Blech, 
There is scarcely a jangled note throughout. If|D1444); a selection from Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ 
Backhaus can make a pianoforte sound like a| (C1511); and Komzak’s ‘ Vienna by night ’ (C1507), 
pianoforte and not like a superior kind of banjo, | the two last-named being played by Marek Weber 
why can’t other players? This is one of the most | and his orchestra. Judging from Komzak’s medley, 
successful of Centenary records, though I think/| Vienna still turns to the waltz for diversion rather 
there is a bit more fancy in the ‘ Moment Musical ’ | than to the fox-trot. 
than Backhaus brings out. But there can be| The Budapest String Quartet is better suited 
little doubt that, with his beautiful clarity and|in the Nocturne from Borodin’s D major Quartet 
excellent tone, Backhaus is without a superior as/ than in some of the older classics, judging from 
a gramophone pianist (DB1126). |the Schubert and Mozart examples mentioned 
The record issued a year or so ago of Dupré|above. The Nocturne is a very attractive piece, 


playing the Finale of Mendelssohn’s B flat Organ 
Sonata was conspicuously successful. Here is the 
first movement and the Adagio. The latter is 


| not strikingly original in its themes, but written 
| with a good eye for effect, and always musicianly,. 
| There is a capital canonic section (D1441). 


worth playing and hearing as a voluntary, but it; A pianoforte record above the average in every 
doesn’t seem worth recording. The Opening | way is that of Arthur Rubinstein playing the 
Allegro con brio, on the other hand, is a fine piece| Chopin Barcarolle. It is free from the rhythmic 
of music that shows Mendelssohn sitting at Bach’s| eccentricity with which so many players spoil 
feet to good purpose. It has a truly Bachian|their Chopin, and the tone is mainly good 
vigour, without being imitative in the derogatory | (DB1161). 

sense of the term. Dupré makes less of a success} Harold Darke’s latest organ record pleases me 
with it than with the Finale, where his fondness| less than its predecessors, partly because of his 
for a prevailing reediness could be indulged with| choice of work. Wesley’s ‘Choral Song’ and 
good results, as it suited the march-like style of the Franck’s Andantino in G minor do not show the 
piece. In the Allegro it makes for monotony.| composers at anything near their best. This 
I wish he had stuck to diapasons for most of the would matter less if the recording were clearer ; 
contrapuntal parts, reserving the reeds for the! there is some confusion in the Wesley, and in the 
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Franck the accompanying manual is often blurred. 
The St. Michael’s, Cornhill, organ has hitherto 
shown itself so well adapted for gramophone 
purposes that this falling off may be peculiar to 
my sample record (B2730). 


Schubert’s ‘Hark! hark, the lark,’ and ‘The| 


Rosebud’ call for a lighter touch than Elsie 
Suddaby gives them. (By the way, when will | 
singers realise that Shakespeare wrote ‘ with 
everything that pretty is,’ not ‘ That pretty bin ’ ?) | 
Miss Suddaby’s other song is not a happy choice. 
When all is said as to the equality of the sexes, 
the fact remains that the ‘Serenade’ is not a 
woman’s song, even in leap year. It would be 
no more out of place for a man to sing ‘ Margaret | 
at the spinning-wheel.’ With so many appro- 
priate Schubert songs available, why choose an 
obvious misfit ? (B2746). 

Nor does there seem to be any good reason why 
Florence Austral should bring to light Chopin's 
poor song, ‘ The Betrothal.’ (It is one of the set 
of seventeen published posthumously.) The ac- 
companying song, Gordigiani’s ‘Ogni sabato 
avrete il lume acceso,’ though equally unpre- 
tentious, shows the lesser man to be the better 
song-writer. Miss Austral’s singing of it is| 
delightfully varied and expressive, but she is not 
faultless in the matter of intonation (E506). 

A record of Granforte and Monti in a couple of 
extracts from ‘ Aida’ is unusually good, not only | 
in regard to the actual singing and orchestral 
reproduction, but above all on the dramatic side. 
Rarely does the gramophone convey so much of 
this feeling of a stage performance. (When it| 
does, you will almost invariably find that the 
composer is Verdi.) (DB1153.) 


COLUMBIA 


The loss is mine, no doubt, but I am rarely able 
to feel more than a languid interest in the very- 


much-revived ‘ Blue Danube’ waltz. As one of 
the rare occasions is when listening to the 
record of its performance by the Royal 


Philharmonic Orchestra, under Weingartner, true 
blue Danubians will gather that both playing and 
recording are above the normal (L2086). 

There is so much delightful playing in the 
Catterall-Squire-Murdoch records of Tchaikovsky’s 
Trio in A minor that one regrets to have to lead 
off by complaining about the low scale of power. 
The defect is almost certainly due to the recording, 
for one cannot imagine first-rate players failing in 
this way. The point is of special importance in 
the Tchaikovsky work, not only because of its 
great length but also by reason of its style and 
scope. Over and over again one feels that the 
composer was thinking in terms of the orchestra 
rather than of three solo instruments. At such 
moments we want power, and it is this lack of 
real tonal climax that makes the _ records 
somewhat monotonous. 

Coming down to details: the violoncello (always 
the problem m regard to balance) is frequently | 
lost. Mr. Squire’s customary sweetness of tone 
gets little chance in a work of this kind ; the need 
is for bite and grip. Mr. Murdoch is partly| 
responsible for the occasional overwhelming of 
the violoncello; he over-hits in the ff chordal 


passages. 


| easy, apart from listening.) 


| On the whole, I recommend the reader to follow 
| this performance with the score. (The work is in 
| the Donajowski Miniature Series, and. is well worth 
The performance ig 
complete, save for a ‘ cut’ in the final variation— 
one suggested by the composer himself. The fuga] 
variation is usually sacrificed ; it is good to find 
it retained here, if only as a reminder that 
Tchaikovsky could do this sort of thing better 
than most composers. In fact, a hearing of the 
Trio always strengthens one’s conviction that 
Tehaikovsky is an under-rated composer. This 
fine set of variations takes a high place as an 
example of the form ; and the Trio itself is one of 
the most notable of Jw memoriam works. (But for 
it, who would remember Nicholas Rubinstein 
to-day ?) (L1942-47). 

Schubert works continue to appear. Here is 
the Pianoforte Sonata in A, admirably played by 
Myra Hess. This Sonata is on the short side, and 
is all the better for that. It has a pleasant first 
movement, an expressive and simple Andante, 
and a lively and most engaging Finale. The 
pianoforte tone is not first-rate in loud passages. 
The Sonata is on five sides, the sixth being given 
to the Ballet music from ‘ Rosamunde,’ which 
“comes off’ excellently as a pianoforte solo 
(L2119-21). 

Albert Sammons is as effective as we expect him 
to be in two familiar Massenet pieces—the 
‘ Meditation ’ from ‘ Thais,’ and ‘ Elegie’ (9415). 

Although Grieg’s songs show him at his best, 
they are strangely neglected. It is to be hoped 
that Dora Labbette will follow up the start she has 
here made with ‘The Emigrant’ and ‘ The 
Nightingale.’ She sings them very expressively, 
and the sole fault is in regard to the words, 
which are heard only fitfully. The accompaniments 
are played by orchestra; as a general principle 
the orchestrating of pianoforte song accompani- 
ments is a mistake. Grieg may have scored these 
songs; if not, the orchestrator’s name should be 
given, if only to inform us that the scoring is not 
the composer’s (9423), 

Three records of unusual interest are labelled 
‘The pipes of three nations,’ and give extra- 
ordinarily good reproductions of solos on the 
Northumbrian small pipes, the Irish Uilleann pipes, 
and the Highland bagpipes. The most musical is 
the first-named, which reminds us pleasantly of 
both clarinet and flute; the Irish has something 
of the same quality. The Highland bagpipe, with 
its tearing, exciting quality, has an appeal of its 
own. These three records contain nearly twenty 
tunes, and are of more than merely musical interest. 
If only one record is desired, I recommend the 
first as being the most varied. It contains two 
solos for each of the three pipes (4879-81). 


PARLOPHONE 


The main interest this month is orchestral. 

Many musicians sniff at the ‘ 1812’ Overture, 
but I rejoice in not yet having reached that stage. 
Here it is, conducted by Dr. Weissmann, and so 
successfully played and recorded that nothing 
better need be asked for. There is plenty of 
excitement (except for the superior folk, that is), 
yet everything is musical. The bells, as usual, 
are uncannily realistic. This is the third recording 
of the Overture that I have tried in a short time, 
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and on the whole I give it at least as high marks 
as any. Perhaps on purely musical grounds it| 
deserves an extra pip (E107 12-13). 
The same conductor and orchestra na ‘The History of Music.’ By Cecil Gray. 
for a record of the Introduction to Act 3 of ‘ Tann- | 6 
hauser,’ a movement that is comparatively rarely | [Kegan Paul, 12s. 6d.] 
heard. There is good playing here, barring some; The fact of this volume being one of a series 
fogginess in the opening, which may be incidental | published under the general title of ‘ The History 
to my sample record only. The loud brass tone is|of Civilization’ is significant of a change of 
first-rate (E 10711). |attitude towards music. You will search the 
The Ballet Music from Gounod’s ‘ Faust ’ needs, | standard histories in vain for any recognition of 
I think, a rather lighter touch than is given it by} the great function the art has played in the 
G. Cloez, of the Paris Opéra-Comique. But the | development of civilization. Even so recent a 
playing is good otherwise, and with orchestral | book as Mr. Chesterton's ‘Short History of 
colour very clear and varied (E10714-15). | England ’ ignores music. It is sometimes said im 
Rather more brilliant is the record of a Johann | €xcuse that historians are not musicians. Nor is 
Strauss Fantasia, conducted by Edith Lorand, and | Mr. Chesterton a soldier. Yet the fact does not 
played by the orchestra bearing her name. It| hinder him from going very fully into military 
may be heresy, but I prefer these snatches of| matters. ad 
Strauss Waltzes to one long one. ‘The Blue} Mr. Gray's previous writings have shown that 
Danube,’ for example, may be heavenly to dance | he has two qualifications not usually possessed by 
to, but it is boring gua music. Hence the justifi-| writers on music—an independent outlook and a 
cation of a pot-pourri for purely listening purposes | live literary style. Both qualities have their 
(E107 16). | dangers, especially when the job in hand is the 
Since eulogising Backhaus as a gramophone 


| writing of history, and Mr. Gray has not escaped 
pianist I have made acquaintance with Pembauer | them. His independance is apt to degenerate into 
on a Parlophone record. He runs Backhaus very | personal bias, and his liveliness into mere smart- 
close in the matter of tone, besides being a fine | 2¢SS- We intend to review his book at more than 
player. He is recorded in the brilliant ‘ Waldes- | °dinary length, first because we have found it 
rauschen ’ of Liszt, and Chopin’s D flat Prelude. more than ordinarily interesting, and second, 
I prefer him in the former (perhaps because the | because it is intended for the general public rather 
music has more interest), but both are excellent | than for the musician, and therefore certain of 
(E10717). 


|its debatable conclusions ought not to pass 

Interest declines somewhat in the vocal records. | a begins his survey with Gregorian 
waned po ath sg) ~ Ble Bonne ——— him |chant and (tantalisingly but logically) stops just 
to be guilty of scooping attack and an unsteady | Short of contemporary music. In place of the 
age nly om tam am Gnaiian an Oe the usual stock-taking, he ends with a discussion of 
cmeuiiomen nttie bone oh (£10721) B | esthetics—one of the best things in the book. 

“e sor Cattiealt Pi a r i eee wih eeeall His chapter on plainsong is refreshingly unlike 
os seer nse yor dor Veter’ anda * Wan seiast | the bald statement of facts and mode-tables that 
ocnw Vv ss I ] SS we : > are w > 2 in < - 
dort hell im Glimmerschein,’ from ‘ Die Walkiire 5 ann Sonne Soe Stee ae help scree ar Bae 
yt be x Me je (E10720). | find a musical historian writing about plainsong 
~— a fine —— and ae ae “7 oh. — : _ | with a keen and instructed sense of its beauty. 

oloratura singing justifies itsell only when It is | His not very convincing views as to its origin— 
beyond criticism. There must be no doubts, and| he contends that it derives neither from Hebrew 
no sense of effort on the part of the singer. Hence | nor Greek sources, but is an entirely new form of 
my disappointment with the record of Margherita | art—matter less than his enthusiasm and his 


|}old music. 


Salvi in ‘O d’ amor messagera,’ from Gounod’s | 


‘Mirella.’ The staccato is stabbed, instead of} 
being lightly touched off, and there is too much of | 
it. The performance lacks the ease and clarity | 
that this kind of thing depends on for its success. 
The singer is better in ‘ Ardon gl’ incensi,’ from | 
‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ but still the result cannot 
compete with the best examples of florid singing. 
The voice has great range, with some very high | 
notes that miss being perfectly enjoyable because 
of a touch of hardness (E10718). 

The Irmler Choir sings what the label tells us is 
‘In dulci Jubilo, 14th century.’ I turned it on, | 
expecting the familiar old carol. Instead, there | 
came a dull piece of commonplace suggestive of | 
the 19th century. The singing is not effective, | 
and I don’t like the portamento at the end of the | 
verse. On the other side is Mozart’s ‘ Laudate | 
Dominum,’ with orchestra—a rather attenuated | 
one—and soprano soloist. The lady is the best | 
of the party. This record is disappointing in view 
of the progress recently made in the reproduction | 
of choral singing (E10723). 


ability to make the reader see wherein its beauty 
lies. No finer eulogy of plainsong has been 
written, and, warm as it is, it will be endorsed by 
every reader who has come under the spell of this 
As to its origin: having rejected the 
usually-accepted sources, and having nothing 
definite to substitute, he says: 


If we accept the definition of a miracle as a 
phenomenon contrary to or deviating from the 
laws of nature, then we may justly call Gregorian 
chant a musical miracle, for its beauty and appeal 
are not to be accounted for by any known laws 
or principles governing musical art, but exist in 
spite of them, in defiance of them. Are we not 
almost forced to conclude that, in the words of 
Huysmans in his ‘En Route,’ ‘Le véritable 
créateur de musique plane, l’auteur inconnu qui 
a jeté dans le cerveau de l'homme la semence du 
plain-chant, c’est le Saint-Esprit’? It is at least 
a simpler, more plausible, and in every way more 
satisfying and convincing explanation of its 
existence than the theory that would assign its 
origin to a Greek or to a Jewish music about which 
we know next to nothing, and care rather less. 
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Rash Mr. Gray, to put forward—even with that | works, as did Bach and others, almost without 
hedging ‘ almost ’—such a theory in this sceptical 
And why include only 
plainsong in this theory of inspiration? There are 
other examples of Church music no less perfect; 
and non-church masterpieces by the dozen which 


and mechanised ‘age |! 


are sacred in all but the label. 
p. 13 has to be noted. 


(A little slip on 


of the piano,’ instead of D to D. Thescale given 
by E to E is the Phrygian.) 

In his discussion of the early polyphonic schools 
Mr. Gray has no difficulty in exposing the super- 
ficiality of the usual judgment that lumps together 
Flemings, Spaniards, Italians, and English, regard- 
ing them as mere satellites to the Palestrinian sun. 
His pages on the Spanish school should rouse 
interest in a department of Church music so far 
unexplored by editors and choirmasters. His view 
that Palestrina’s works mark, not the culmination 
and model of the contrapuntal style, but a decadence 
and emasculation thereof, will startle some 
readers, but it can be upheld. Many of us have 
long since come to prefer the daring and vigour 
of the best of the English school—above all, Byrd— 
to the continual smoothness of the Italian. (How 
could critics ever have called Byrd ‘ the English 
Palestrina’ ?) Mr. Gray is rightly impatient with 
the present-day tendency to exaggerate the merits 
of the Tudors and Elizabethans, but he holds 
that even when allowance is made for such extra- 
vagance, the 15th- and 16th-century Englishmen 
were at least the equals of any other contemporary 
group of Continentals, and that above all the 
English school beat its rivals so far as the number 
of eminent names is concerned. His review of 
the Englishmen, however, does less than justice 
to Gibbons, we think. 

His plea for intellect in music is sound and 
necessary. Even musicians share too much the 
public shyness of brains as an element in art. 
‘Why all this parti pris against intellect as such? 
: . The idea at the back of it would seem to be 
that art and intellect are irreconcilable, antagon- 
istic even, that music in particular exclusively 


The Dorian mode is 
described as being ‘E to E on the white notes 





appeals to or expresses the emotions—one of the 
most pernicious and pestilential heresies that have | 
ever devastated esthetics.’ This is well said. 

On the ‘ borrowings’ of Handel he is over-| 
lenient. It may be, as he says, ‘ one of the surest 
signs of a second-rate artist or an amateur to 
scruple to make use of suggestions made by 
others if they should happen to answer his purpose.’ 
Suggestions, yes; but whole movements, no. 
That is a sign of something far worse than a 
second-rate artistic sense. Logically, Mr. Gray’s 
principle works out thus: A scruple about in- 
corporating in his own work movements from 
other composers is a sign of a second-rate artist ; 
Handel is the only prominent composer who had 
no such scruple; therefore all composers other 
than Handel are.. .! 

Handel was always the most hurried and sketchy 
of composers, and it is better to admit frankly 
that if he wanted a ready-made movement on| 
the spot he took any one that happened to be at | 
hand. Sometimes it turned out to be one of his 
own, sometimes not. It is easy to forgive him, 
because of the almost invariably good results, but 
he would have been a greater man and a better 
artist had he confined his adapting to his own, 








exception. 

Bach, by the way, comes in for eulogy as fine as 
it is discerning. We have read no better summing. 
up of Bach than that on pages 156-158. 

So far as Beethoven is concerned, Mr. Gray is 
all for the later chamber works. The ‘ Emperor’ 
Concerto, the fifth and sixth Symphonies, the 
*‘ Appassionata’ Sonata, and the Rasoumovsky 
Quartets are ‘unmistakably dated.’ (Not the 
Rasoumovskys, surely !) 

It is music that . . . belongs to a period, and 
speaks the same language and utters dogmatically 
in music the same order of ideas and emotions 

| that Rousseau, Sheliey, and other literary men of 
his time expressed in words—the brotherhood and 
equality of man, the perfectibility of human 
nature, and all the rest of the outworn shibboleths 
of that age which have no longer any meaning for 
us, or, when they have, repel us with their in- 
adequacy and seeming falsity. 

How short-sighted was the view so long held 
that the later chamber works were obscure 
because the composer was deaf! As Mr. Gray 
says, the disability, so far as composition was 
concerned, helped rather than hindered. And he 
backs up this theory by pointing out that all 
Beethoven’s recorded complaints as to his deafness 
are on the score of social, not musical, disability. 
To-day, when quiet and retirement are almost 
unattainable, spells of total deafness would 
benefit all brain workers.) 

Schubert comes in for a good deal of disparage- 
ment, but only the out-and-out enthusiasts are 
likely to dissent. Liszt’s well-known description 
of him as the most poetic of musicians is traversed. 
Mr. Gray is right, we think, when he says that the 
Liszt dictum is probably true of the composer at 
his best; but (he goes on) : 

. . . if we are speaking of his work as a whole 
it would be probably nearer the truth to say, in a 
somewhat depreciatory sense, that he was the 
most musicianly of all musicians who have ever 
lived ; the least in contact with the outside world 
or with anything apart from music, the most 
completely lacking of all great composers in the 
purely cerebral power which is the necessary 
concomitant of the highest artistic achievements, 
and the most dependent on the commonplace 
formulas and c/ichés which are the stock-in-trade 
of the professional hack musician. He, indeed, 
and not Mozart, is the very type of the conventional 
music-machine, contentedly turning out work after 
work, day after day, without any expenditure of 
mental effort, and unrestrained by any faculty of 
self-criticism. 

The later and larger instrumental works contain 
much fine music, but they are ‘all in varying 
degrees diffuse in form, slipshod in craftsmanship, 
and unequal in content; side by side with the 
most exquisite moments we find whole stretches 
of listless and flaccid music-making and sterile 
repetition.’ A stiff course of contrapuntal disci- 
pline might have saved Schubert, as it has saved 
others; and it is known that he contemplated 
such a course. But Mr. Gray doubts whether he 
had strength of mind sufficient for the ordeal. 
‘There was a lack of intellectual fibre and grit 
about his whole personality—a flabbiness and 
superfluity of adipose tissue in his mind as in his 
body. ...’ Certainly, for advocatus diaboli in 
this Centenary year we need not look farther than 
Mr. Gray ! 
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Schubert has often been compared to Keats. 
Mr. Gray puts forward Burns as a better prototype, 
and not without reason. The musical counterpart 
of Schubert he finds rather in Bellini. Both show 
the same lack of taste and self-criticism; both 
exercised considerable influence, both good and 
bad, on their successors ;' both were over-luscious 
and sentimental; and both were consumptive. 
Mr. Gray brings up the pathological side of this 
similarity later when discussing two other con- 
sumptives, Weber and Chopin. He speculates as 
to how far, if at all, the disease is ‘ responsible for 
the appearance in the work of all three of similar 
characteristics, both stylistic and psychological, 
and for the fact that Weber and Bellini are the 
only two composers who exercised any influence 
on Chopin’s art, or for whose music he cherished 
an active sympathy.’ There may be something 
in this, but it must not be forgotten that the 
anything-but-consumptive Bach was certainly a 
powerful influence in Chopin’s development, not 
only as a pianist (‘ before giving a recital,’ he used | 
to say, ‘ 1 shut myself up for a few days and play 
Bach ’), but alsoasacomposer. The contrapuntal 
basis of much of Chopin’s work is often overlooked 
because it is merely implicit. For example—only 
one of many—the Berceuse is essentially poly- 
phonic in its conception, besides being a highly 
poetic adaptation of one of the severest of forms, 
the ground bass. 

Mr. Gray is no Franckian. There is much in| 
his adverse criticism of that composer, but he 
seems to miss the real cause of the composer’s 
weakness. Of Franck’s habit of stimulating his 
creative faculty by pounding away at other com- 
posers’ music on the pianoforte we read that it is 
‘symbolically significant, and points unerringly 
to the central defect and fatal weakness of all 
his work, which is that it is essentially music 
derived from other music, and divorced from all 
contact with life and reality.’ But we have it on 
the authority of one of Bach’s contemporaries 
that John Sebastian himself was given to the 
same habit : 

Before improvising he generally played, from the 
score, a work by some other man, as if he had 
first to set the machine of his invention going by 
artificial means. 











| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The reason why a good deal of Franck’s music | 
becomes cloying is to be found not in its derivative | 
character. On the contrary, it derives too little 
from his idols, Bach and Beethoven, save in some 
matters of structure. The trouble is that it is 
too Franckian—too limited in vision, and far too 
chromatic. Nevertheless, Mr. Gray’s list of 
acknowledged successes is too small; it should 
have included more of the organ works than the 
Three Chorals. Many organists do not admit 
them to be his best work in this field. They are 
overladen with emotion and chromaticism ; the | 
Six Pieces on the whole show greater strength 
and resource. Still, Mr. Gray is sounder in his 
animadversions on Franck than in those on 
Brahms, whom he regards as little more than a 
gifted miniaturist. Not many of us can be| 
brought to look on the Symphonies as failures— | 
even comparative. And the chamber music is not | 
even mentioned, beyond a passing reference to the 
Violin Sonatas. Berlioz, on the other hand, comes 
in for half a dozen pages of eulogy. We wish | 
space allowed for dispute. One point only: Like 





| 


all true-blue Berliozians, Mr. Gray claims that he 
is a melodist. But what single tune of Berlioz’s 
has seized the ear of musicians (to say nothing of 
the crowd) as countless tunes of other composers 
have seized them ? If the answer is that Berlioz’s 
works are too neglected for the test to be fair, the 
further question arises: Is not this neglect largely 
due to, and a proof of, the composer’s weakness 
of invention ? 

Judging from this book, English music ceased 
with Purcell. Admit the lean times, and there 
are still a few English names as worthy of 
mention as those of Marschner, Boccherini, or 
Meyerbeer, 

But this is only one of many respects in which 
the book is highly provocative. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect a historian of music to keep his 
prejudices entirely in abeyance; but Mr. Gray 
might almost be said to flaunt his. There are 
inconsistencies, too. We take one which is so 
vital as to undermine the whole principle on which 
Mr. Gray claims to work. On p. 3 he says: 


The almost exclusive preoccupation of musical 
historians with questions of formal and idiomatic 
evolution has had many dire results, and none 
more so than the habit it has engendered of 
regarding a whole school or period as leading up 
to one or two outstanding figures, in whom all the 
virtues and qualities of their predecessors are 
presumed to be contained. 


There is truth in this, though too much may be 
made of it in the face of the generally-admitted fact 
that ‘the greatest genius is the most indebted 
man.’ Anyway, it is the line on which Mr. Gray 
sets out to write. We rub our eyes, therefore, 
when we read on p. 207: 

Wagner’s steady advance towards mastership 
is . . . a process of triumphant assimilation and 
expansion. He seems almost to suck the strength 
and vitality from the art of all his predecessors, 
one by one, like a vampire, leaving them pale and 
lifeless ; he does not so much sum up the work of 
others, as Bach does, but rather robs them—in 
* Rienzi’ Meyerbeer and Spontini, in the ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ Marschner, in ‘ Tannhauser’ and 
‘Lohengrin’ Weber, in ‘Tristan’ and ‘ The 
Ring’ Liszt, in ‘ Die Meistersinger’ Bach even, 
in all of them, of course, Beethoven—these are 
only a few of the more obvious sources from which 
he derives his artistic substance. 


What about those ‘ dire results’ now ? 
As we have hinted, Mr. Gray’s smartness 
sometimes irritates, but often he hits the 


bull’s-eye with an amusing shaft. For example, 
in the course of a sound appraisement of 
the three Chopins—the drawing-room idol, the 
Polish patriot, and the writer of the Studies, 
Preludes, and Scherzos (‘ the greatest of all ’)—he 
alludes to the Valse- and Nocturne-Chopin’s 
attractiveness to women, and aptly calls him 
‘the Rudolph Valentino of music.’ 

Women won’t like the author for this, and still 
less for his pronouncement on women composers : 


There is very little music in existence which is 
predominantly feminine in its appeal, largely 
because no female composers of eminence have 
yet appeared, or are ever likely to appear. Such 
as there are would seem to make it a point of 
honour almost to be plus royalistes que le roi, and 
to attempt to outdo mere man in exhibitions of 
strenuous masculinity. 
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If this does not bring Dame Ethel Smyth about | coming to a rehearsal at all in the circumstances 
his ears we shall be disappointed. | (how many singers have had Royal Choral Society 

A provocative book, then, and an unequal one. | engagements while still students ?), she banged 
But the balance is on the right side. The/her music down and departed, saying, ‘ No! 
reader is not likely to put it down in a hurry, and | [’m not here for ornament! But I know one 
long-established sets of valuations will be none/ thing. I'll never come to this class again!’ And 
the worse for being disturbed by frequent half-| didn’t. In a prolonged quarrel with Stanford the 
bricks. singer again came off with the honours. It is not 

We end with a word of thanks for what is! ynreasonable to assume that some of the antag- 
perhaps the prime merit of the book—its compre-| onism shown by Stanford and others was due to 
hensiveness. Throughout the author keeps the| her success with songs which they regarded with 
promise he makes in the Preface—to study the art | contempt—for Dame Clara has in her time sung 
of music ‘not as a thing apart, but in relation to| a great deal of feeble music. It is, perhaps, idle 
other human activities and to life generally.’ | to conjecture as to whether she would have been 
Hence an abundance of reference to and discussion | equally popular had she shown a more stringent taste 
of the kindred arts, religion, social changes, &c.| in her choice of song. Personally, we believe that 
Here he shows vision and an alert, well-stored | a singer endowed with so unique a blend of voice, 
mind. It may be that some lack of soundness on| presence, and personality would have had the 
the purely musical side is the price we pay for) crowd at her feet, no matter what she sang. A 
merits so unusual in a history of music. If so,| performer who achieves immense popularity with 
only short-sighted readers will quarrel with the/a repertory that is decidedly ‘ mixed ’ can hardly 
{complain if such success is bought at the price 


bargain. 
lof some loss of prestige among musicians, 
‘ . — | Their natural feeling is that a performer assured 
‘Clara B : , Afe-Story.. By W > ; 
7 Butt Her Life-Story By inifred of an enormous public has an equally enormous 
—— responsibility in regard to the musical taste 


(Harrap, 12s. 6d.) of that public. Can it be said that the 

There will always be difference of opinion | influence of Dame Clara Butt on the musical taste 
concerning the relative greatness of present-day | of her day has been for good? We think not. 
probably no two critics would agree as In this respect she is far from being alone among 


singers ; 
And if her admirers object to 


to the name of even the first half-dozen. But | singers, it is true. 
so far as popularity is concerned, the name of| this stricture, we reply by asking if any instru- 
Clara Butt would indisputably come at the top| mental performer of repute has ever been heard 
Hence there should | to play in public music on so low a level as certain 


of the poll, or very near it. iS 
There is 


be many readers of this book, which is more in-| of the Dame’s most successful songs. 
teresting and better written than such works are | only one answer. 
wont to be. This is not saying much, it is true. | Still, our reading of this book has given us a 
But in fairness it must be admitted that the more | respect and admiration for the woman that we have 
popular the singer, the greater is the biographer’s|never been able to feel for the singer. Her 
difficulty, seeing that the record soon becomes a | combativeness as a student, her all-round interest 
mere chronicle of success—success almost inevit-|in life, and her indefatigability in good works— 
ably gained by the repeated performance of works | for years she used to go to sing every Monday to 
whose actual musical value is too often slight. the mothers’ meeting at a West Ham Mission ; 
It is odd to read that Clara Butt’s voice was at|she ‘ opened’ their new church and gave it an 
first regarded as soprano—a misunderstanding due | organ ; the charities she has generously supported 
to its enormous range. Her first teacher was/| are too numerous to be listed ; and her voice was 
herself a soprano, and finding Clara able to sing | always at the service of philanthropy, from the 
a high B with ease, gave no thought to the other| early days when as a young girl she sang to the 
end of the voice. Clara, however, had her own| patients in Bristol Infirmary——these things may 
opinion, and used to produce low notes in a room | fairly be set against some lapses on the musical 
by herself. side. And we like to read of her turning down 
Success came early, with the Open Scholarship | an engagement at a big Northern Festival in order 
at the Royal College of Music, and never stopped. | to sing for nothing to the lads of a Bristol cricket 
The account of Clara's singing for the scholarship, | club—only one example of the kind of regal 
hurling Hatton’s ‘The Enchantress’ at _ the|casualness in regard to money that made her leave 
examiners while they walked about the room| under the dinner table at Monte Carlo a thousand 
excitedly talking, is good reading. She was a/ pounds or so of her winnings, to be discovered 
‘handful’ on many occasions during her student | late at night by a waiter. 
days; not for nothing was she known in the! The book has overmuch about ‘ Abide with me ’ 
professor's common room as ‘ the girl with spirit.’ | and ‘ The Lost Chord,’ but some interesting stories 
Parratt disccvered this one day. After rehearsing! are told concerning both, especially the former. 
at the Albert Hall for a performance due in the| Think of the ‘ aspiring Sydney contralto’ who 
evening of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ Clara hurried across | chose to sing ‘ Abide with me ’ at a reception given 
to the College to take her place with the altos in|in honour of Clara! We like, too, the story of 
Parratt’s choral class. With the rehearsal behind | the young officer whose gramophone was delivering 
and the performance before her, she was naturally |‘ Abide with me’ in the trenches when a shell 
taking things easily. Parratt missed the usual| knocked him out. He was unconscious for a few 
power from the alto section, and after some pointed | minutes only (though it may have been hours for 
hints, asked, not without acidity, ‘ Do you think | all he knew), and describing the occurrence in a 
you are there for ornament, Miss Butt?’ As the | letter home, he said, ‘ When I came to, good old 
singer had been giving herself some credit for, Clara was still singing!’ 
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mostly of the Dame. Of the numerous stories, 
some are good; the rest leave us marvelling at 
the ease with which the great ones of the earth 
are made ‘ helpless with laughter ’"—a description 
that occurs several times. As we said above, 
there should be a large public for this handsome 


volume, just as there has always been a huge one | 


for its subject. 


‘ The Celtic Song-Book, being Representative Folk- | 
Arranged by | 


Songs of the Six Celtic Nations.’ 
Alfred Perceval Graves, 


[Benn, 


Dr. Graves’s name has long been associated with 
Celtic song, above all as a singularly gifted writer 
of words to folk-tunes. On the combined musical 
and literary sides it would be hard to find one 
better qualified to make such a compilation as 
this. He tells us that the idea of bringing out a 


10s. 6d.] 


volume devoted to the folk-songs of the Celtic | 
nations (Irish, Scots, Manx Gaels, and the Cymry | 


of Wales, Cornwall, and Brittany) 
by him at the first Pan-Celtic Congress at Dublin, in 
1901. His object was to include the most typical 
and beautiful Celtic airs and the worthiest native 
words so far written for them, and to provide 
satisfactory English or French translations for the 
benefit of non-Gaelic readers. The six nations are 
represented as follows : thirty Irish, twenty Scots, 
ten Scotch Gaelic, twenty-two Manx, thirty-three 
Welsh, twelve Cornish, and seventeen Breton, 
with a further section of thirteen songs, mainly 
Breton, contributed by Théodore Botrel and 
F. Jaffrenou. There is an important literary 
side—a General Introduction, and a_ lengthy 
chapter prefatory to each section. 

The songs are given without accompaniment. 
This was no doubt inevitable, but it is to be 
regretted. The unaccompanied singing of folk-song 
is right, but it is a counsel of perfection, and is 
extremely difficult to do well. Moreover, it is not 
suitable in all cases. Thus, one feels that many of 
the Hebridean melodies, with their free rhapsodic 
rhythm and absence of tonality as we know it, 
are most fitly presented without harmonization of | 
any kind, and above all without the anachronistic | 
tone of a pianoforte. But in many of the Welsh 
tunes the harmonic implications are so strong that 
it is difficult to conceive of the air as a complete 


entity. The probability is that a good many are | 
fairly modern and of the ‘ composed ’ order. For | 
example, the air ‘Yn Colbagh Breck’ (p. 165) 


has the verse in the Dorian mode and the chorus | 
in D major. And in the Manx Cradle Song, 
‘Ushag Veg Ruy,’ the auxiliary A natural (which | 


occurs twice), the regular rhythm, and the whole | 
tune 


‘lie’ of the suggest anything but folk- 


origin : 





=e = pee | 


&c. 





Among the Cornish songs appears ‘ There is a 
tavern in the town ’—surely an interloper! But} 
even if it originally hailed from any Celtic quarter, 
it has no Celtic quality. In fact, its opening 
phrases alone : 


There are twenty-four half-tone illustrations, | 


was suggested | 


Ex. 2. 
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and even more this weak tritonic opening of the 
| chorus : 





Ex. 3. 
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SSH 25 
are enough to show it up. It may have been 


| written by a Celt who composed (after a fashion), 
| but not by a Celtic composer—a very different 
|thing. This little criticism apart, there can be 
nothing but praise for the book. It is a rich store 
| of fine tunes, in almost every case allied to a worthy 
| text. The various prefaces are both informative 
| and delightfully written. 

| 

| 

|‘ Ecole du Chant." By A. Gretchaninov. 

[Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.] 

This is a well-arranged work which, apart from 
its technical value, is, musically, of outstanding 
excellence. The first part of the book contains 
exercises on the various intervals and exercises on 
breathing. The next section consists of vocalises 
in an order corresponding to the first part (intervals 
of seconds, thirds, &c.). The book concludes with 
a number of freely-written vocalises, not intended 
to illustrate any particular detail of theory or 
technique, but aiming at developing artistic taste 
and style. This section includes some beautifully 
expressive little pieces, while the work throughout 
is distinguished by its very fine pianoforte part. 


The text is in English, French, German, and 
Russian. There is a misprint on p. 12, Ex. 13, 
bar 2, where A should be G. G: G. 


‘Mozart’s String Quartets. By Thomas F. 

Dunhill. 

[Oxford University Press ; two books, 
ls. 6d. each.]} 

As an accomplished composer of chamber music, 
|Mr. Dunhill is in his element in the two ‘ Musical 
| Pilgrim’ booklets. Book 1 contains an Intro- 
|duction on the present position of Mozart, and 
| discusses the early String Quartets and the first 
| three of the set of six dedicated to Haydn. Book 2 
| treats of the rest of the Haydn set, and the Quartets 
in B flat,F, the two in D, and the Adagio and F ugue 
|inC minor. Why is this astonishing Fugue so rarely 
heard, either in its original form for two pianofortes 
or in the string quartet version? (It exists also 
in an organ transcription made by Best, but its 
}extreme difficulty is against its performance in 
| that shape.) Mr. Dunhill takes a sensible view 
concerning the over-debated introduction to the 

major Quartet. It is difficult to understand 
how musicians could ever have missed the obvious 
| intention of this passage to ask a question to which 
the succeeding Allegro should provide the answer. 

As to the admittedly acid false relations, they 
|are, as Mr, Dunhill says, not nearly so harsh as 
Byrd had written with acceptance two centuries 
| earlier. We part company with Mr. Dunhill, 
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; re 
however, when he regards the Finale of the| Directory should be consulted by parents who 
G major (K. 387) as successful structurally. The|contemplate a chorister’s career for their boys, 
Fugal portions are admirable, and the dance-like | (The Hon. Secretary, Choir Schools Association, 
episodes are enjoyable, but we never feel they are | Choir House, Dean’s Court, E.C.4; 1s. 2d., post 
well coupled. There is too much material, and | free). 
a lack of unity results. The books are profusely | 
illustrated with musical examples, and, with their | 
lucidity of thought and expression, will both! «yy... : ; 
delight and instruct, especially when used in con- | the vices aes * an Sapp ype of 
junction with a score and/or gramophone records. the Ps wit ee ae ponte 


~~ > S ¥ re > y | 
Spook 1.) records is given at the beginning of| information concerning the purchase and treat- 
|ment of the machine, records, needles, &c, 
| (Gramophone Publications, Ltd., Frith Street, 
‘ Behold these Daniels, Being Studies of Contem- | W.1; Is. 2d., post free.) 
porary Critics.’ By Basil Maine. 
fH. & W. Brown, 5s.] palma 

These twelve character sketches appeared in our 
columns in 1926-27. (Mr. Maine’s reference to} BOOKS RECEIVED 
some ’ of the material having thus been published| [Mention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
is a little grudging, surely!) They well bear re-| review in a future issue. } 
reading—far better than we expected. : 

The Daniels hardly come to judgment; say, | ‘J. S. Bach: A Biography.’ By Charles Sanford 
rather, to pedestals. But in most cases the|, Terry. Pp. 280. Oxford University Press, 21s. 
eminence is deserved. Mr. Maine, being a critic|‘ A_ Minstrel Friar." By Ernest Newlandsmith. 
himself, knows the difficulties of the work;|, Pp. 104. W. & G. Foyle, 7s. 6d. 
the anti-critics don’t. Portraits of Messrs. Ernest |‘ The Beautiful in Music.’ By Max Schoen, 
Newman, Edwin Evans, Robin Legge, H.C. Colles,|, PP- 142. Kegan Paul, 4s. 6d. 
and the author are included, and Mr. Compton| Opera at Home.’ Pp. 527. The Gramophone 
Mackenzie writes a sprightly Preface. By the| Co., 6s. 
way, on p. 18 Mr. Maine, discussing Holst’s ‘ At | 
the Boar’s Head,’ says that he fails to see how |) ++" a 
comedy and counterpoint can ever be happily | 


married. We still hold that Holst’s opera showed | 

the thing could be done (though it called for a} Wireless Hotes 
kind of skill that its performers did not possess) ; | 

but what of ‘ The Mastersingers ’ and, in a different | By ‘ ARIEL’ 


way, the Savoy Operas ? And, to continue} 
Mr. Maine’s metaphor, didn’t Bach and others | 
who used counterpoint in a light-hearted, even| Attacks on the B.B.C. programmes are estab- 
humorous, way long ago publish the banns ? lishing themselves in the daily press as a ‘silly 
= ; season’ topic. The recent correspondence in the 
The latest number in the series of booklets | £veming Standard touched an unusually low level 
issued by Gerald Howe, Ltd., under the general |f mentality. Thus the choleric Major who wrote 
title of ‘The Beginning of Things’ (2s. 6d.), is| from the Junior Naval and Military Club spoke 
Evelyn Sharp's ‘ Here we go round.’ It gives in| Sweepingly of ‘all those stupid talks which bore 
an interesting manner the history of the dance, | One to distraction,’ and added the bright suggestion 
its eight chapters dealing respectively with The|that the ‘persons’ responsible for the B.B.C. 
Horn Dancer, The Dancer of the Caves, From the | Programmes should be sent to the U.S.A. for a 
Caves to the Tombs, The Armed Dance, The Ritual | Course of instruction. He added : 
Dance in England, Dancing in a Circle, and Round 


~r we none In this country we pay for the privilege of 
again to the Beginning. | hearing these awful programmes, and get practi- 

‘ — eal ag : cally nothing in return. In the U.SA. the public 
Operatic Translations,’ by H. F. V. Little,| pay nothing and get a large number of magnificent 


consists of the texts of well-known operatic arias,| programmes. 
done inte <nglish, the original and the translation 
being int. rlined. They appeared first in instal-| If the Major’s wireless licence cost him (say) a 


ments in The Gramophone, and in their reprinted | quarter of what he pays for his Club membership, 
form should be of service to gramophonists, and, | he might be allowed a growl on the score of expense. 
in fact, to all who wish to know what certain | But a half-guinea a year is very little more than 
standard operatic songs are about. There are | the charge of nothing made in the U.S.A. No 
two volumes, each containing forty (Gramo- | doubt some ‘ magnificent programmes ’ are broad- 
phone Publications, 2s. each vol.). |cast in America, but a good many listeners who 
—— | have had experience of programmes there and on 

‘The Choir Schools Directory,’ which first | the Continent of Europe are emphatically in favour 
appeared in 1925, has just been issued in a revised | of those sent out by the B.B.C. Moreover, I doubt 
edition. It gives full information as to Choir if we British, as a whole, would welcome the pro- 
Schools, and also concerning certain other schools | nounced flavour of advertising that is a feature of 
which, though attended by choristers, are not | U.S.A. wireless, even though it would no doubt 
connected with the Choir Schools Association. | enable the Corporation to dispense with the licence 
Altogether, thirty-five schools are included. The | fee. 
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‘ We want entertainment, not instruction,’ wails 
‘A Sufferer.’ ‘ Wireless has long since ceased to 
be an entertainment; it has become a bore,’ cries 
‘No longer a Listener.’ Other pearls were: 
‘Instead of being a recreation, “‘ listening-in ’’ has 
become a weariness to the flesh—A Home 
Lover.’ ‘ Those endless “ talks’’ on some dry- 
as-blotting-paper subjects, followed by some 
painfully classic music, are simply awful.—J. H. 
Simpkin’; who, however, goes on, somewhat 
cryptically, ‘If the B.B.C. cannot give more 
frequently instrumental music, let us have even 
pianoforte music.’ (Mr. Simpkin evidently thinks 
that the term ‘ instrumental music’ applies only 
to orchestral and chamber works!) But what 
kind of ‘ pianoforte music’ will suit the Simpkinses ? 
Not anything worthy the name, we may be sure ; 
it would be branded as ‘ painfully classic.’ Alto- 
gether, this set of letters beat last year’s Daily | 
Mail batch in utter fatuity. No wonder the| 
Evening Standard representative who called at 
Savoy Hill for the B.B.C. reply to the ‘Sufferers’ 
and ‘Home Lovers’ came empty away. ‘ We have | 
nothing to say,’ said the B.B.C. representative ; 
‘We do not consider it necessary to reply to 
criticisms of the kind. Criticisms of that sort may 
safely be ignored.’ 








But even in the House of Commons similarly 
foolish criticisms have been made. In the debate 
on the Post Office Vote, Mr. Macpherson asked the 
Postmaster-General to transmit to the B.B.C. 
‘the general feeling of the people on this matter. 
They said that the public liked variety, and liked 
it light; and that they found the programmes 
intolerably didactic and usually highbrow.’ 

Who are ‘they,’ ‘the public,’ and ‘ people’ ? 
As Liberal member for Ross and Cromarty, 
Mr. Macpherson is well aware that, politically, the 
Rossians and Cromartians are divided into three 
main groups, Liberal, Conservative, and Labour, 
with more sub-divisions than can be counted. 

Mr. Macpherson may be surprised to hear that 
the variety of political opinion is limited compared 
with that which prevails in matters of taste. 
Many faults may be found with the B.B.C. (I have 
a few in pickle), but their policy throughout has 
had one prime virtue: it has been based on an 
elementary fact that its critics as a whole have 
overlooked, namely, that in regard to taste and 
receptivity there is not one public, but a score. | 
In fact, the B.B.C. rightly visualises the nation as 
a hydra-headed monster whose separate heads all 
demand different fare. Yonder red chap, with 
bristling moustache, fourth from the left—in private 
life a Major—is nourished entirely on curried tripe ; 
his neighbour, ‘Home Lover,’ has a taste for 
nothing but the feeblest kind of musical comedy ; 
‘Disgusted ’—the horrid spectacle with no forehead 
and very little chin—objects to any literature that 
is not ‘ snappy ’ and profusely illustrated, and has 
no ear for any music other than that of the dance 
band. And so forth. 

If the B.B.C. is open to criticism at all in regard 
to its provision for the hydra-headed, it is that the 
consumers of tripe (curried and otherwise) receive 
rather more than their fair share of consideration. 
The difference between them and us is that, 
whereas they grudge us musicians a few decent 
programmes a week, we don’t object to their being 
‘entertained ’ pretty liberally. 





Let us go back for a moment to the speech of 
the member for Ross and Cromarty. Mr. Mac- 
pherson, after telling the House what ‘ they’ said 
and liked, went on, even more vaguely: ‘ The 
music, I am told, is chamber music, and more than 
the ordinary music which the common or garden 
man in this country liked to hear.’ 

You must turn this sentence over in your mind 
a few times in order to realise to the full the right 
honourable gentleman’s fogginess concerning both 
music and the common or garden man. 

On the whole, such letters as those quoted above 
are the best possible testimony to the work of the 
B.B.C. For the real ‘common or garden man’ 
is by no means so brainless as Mr. Macpherson 
implies; and it is certain that programmes 
calculated solely to suit the letter-writers would 
soon make the normal man scrap his set. 





I said above that we musicians are, as a rule, 
open-minded in this matter of programmes; give 
us one or two good shows a week, and we shall not 
grudge the lowbrows their daily allowance of 
dance music, cinema organ bleatings, &c. In 
fact, we are too accommodating. Listening to 
The Three New Yorkers In Harmonized Syncopa- 
tion (June 25), I felt that the B.B.C. had gone 


| well beyond the limits of concession to vulgarity 


and incompetence. These singers were all off the 
note throughout (whether intentionally or no is 
beside the point), the tone was poor, the music 
was fatuous, and the words (such as could be iden- 
tified) were inane. Certainly it was not funny, 
It was a performance without a single redeeming 
feature. Now this show was put on as a musical 
turn, and the question we musicians ask is: 
Would the B.B.C. allow so abysmal a descent in 
any other form of art? Would they broadcast 
anything analogous in literature—for example, a 
piece of English prose not only without any kind 
of merit, but actually ungrammatical, badly read, 
barely articulate, and delivered with a poor voice ? 
Or a play entirely lacking in dramatic interest, 
written by an illiterate author, and performed by 
actors who had not mastered the A BC of their 
art? The answer is an emphatic ‘ No.’ To the 
further question, Why do they broadcast a musical 
turn of similar quality ? the answer is that they 
are weakly giving their support to a foolish 
convention. They could go near to killing this 
convention in a year or two by dropping all turns 
of the ‘ Three New Yorkers’ type and replacing 
them by such capital fare as that of the three 
Co-optimists, heard on July 13 as ‘ A Surprise 
Item.’ Here we had humour, music that was far 
from being despicable, and clever singing and play- 
ing. There was none of the snivelling, sliding, 
singing off the pitch that is so nauseating, and that 
probably owes its origin to performers devoid of 
both voice and ‘ear.’ The fact of the Co-optimist 
turn being unannounced in the Radio Times no 
doubt caused it to be missed by many. Is this 
idea of ‘A Surprise’ good? I do not think so. 
Many listeners who have to go to bed early in 
order to rise betimes will not care to wait up till 
11 p.m. ‘on spec.’ If a good item is to be had, 
we want to know it is coming. Give us the right 
level of quality in the programmes, with all 
goods shown in the window and marked in plain 
figures, so to speak; we shall then need no such 
puerile device to stimulate our interest. 
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Another point on which musicians should raise 
their voice in protest is that of transcriptions. 
Now, the principle of transcription is admitted by 
everybody but a few purists who need not be con- 
sidered. But the application of the principle 
needs more watching than is done by the B.B.C. 


The chief offenders are the very small hotel orches- | 


tras, octets, and similar combinations. Not long 
ago the ‘ Ride of the Valkyries’ was played by 
somebody’s sextet (I think it was called), and the 
result was a ludicrous travesty that could hardly 
appeal to the non-musician and would merely 
annoy the rest of us. 

On June 22 a Fantasia on ‘ Tannhauser’ was 
relayed from the Grand Hotel, Eastbourne, playe 
by an orchestra so inadequate that the effect was 
little better than that of the ‘ Valkyrie’ extract. 
I suggest that these hotel programmes should 
far more rigidly scrutinised than they are at 
present. In addition to dis-arrangements of 
standard orchestral works, they include a lot of 
poor music poorly played. (Almost invariably the 
solo violinist has an incessant vibrato and a sloppy 
rhythm, for example.) This sort of thing may— 
in fact, does—suit hotel patrons, torpid with much 
food after a day inthe sun. But there is no reason 
why it should be thrust on the outside public. 
Moreover, why should the hotels and their 
pampered bands and conductors be given the 
benefit of engagements and wide advertisement 
when there are many hundreds of well-equipped 
instrumentalists badly in need of a job? I regard 
this relaying of hotel orchestras as a bad mistake. 
The question should be taken up by some powerful 
musical organization. 


Here is a point for the Editor of the Radio Times 


to think over: When (say) Sir Henry Wood 


a job only partly done. It is true that this ‘ vulgar 
[omer * is committed by journals of all sorts, but it 
calls for mention in this case because of its bei 

| gratuitously thrust into an article dealing with 
| the right use of wor Is. 


| 


So much space has been taken up with the foolish 
|complaints of the Evening Standard grousers, plus 
|a few of my own, that I have to end without re- 
|turning thanks for all the good things we have 
|had during the past few weeks. I must confine 
|my mention to a few that stood out. Nothing 
| better has been heard for a long time than the 
|concerts given on June 22 and 23 by the Société 
|des Instruments Anciens. Here we had pro- 
|grammes of unique interest, both musical and 
historical, beautifully performed, and broadcast 
|to perfection. So good was the transmission, in 
fact, that one speculated whether it was due 
|to the special character of the instruments. If 
so, the B.B.C. may do much to bring about a 
| revival in the making and playing of some delight- 
|ful instruments that have been regarded as obso- 
|lete. Composers appear to have arrived at the 
}end of their tether ; such a revival will give them 
}a new and exquisite set of timbres to play with, 
|}and may lead to some really fresh and original 
works. 

The orchestral concert conducted by Godfrey 
Brown on July 13 had more than ordinary interest 
j}and merit. The Haydn Violoncello Concerto in D, 
played by Arnold Trowell, was a delight ; Harty’s 
|‘ With the Wild Geese’ was as effective as usual, 
|and a capital novelty was the Negro Rhapsody of 
Rubin Goldmark’s. Another first-rate orchestral 
|concert was that of July 4, conducted by Eugéne 
| Goossens, with Myra Hess in the Franck Symphonic 


directs an orchestral concert, the programme is | Variations, and a welcome re-hearing of the 


announced as being 
Wood.’ 
the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra we are told that the 


‘conducted by Sir Henry | conductor’s own ‘ Sinfonietta.’ 
When Mr. Jack Payne takes charge of | 


Amidst a desert of bad singing, the performances 


performance is ‘ personally conducted by Jack | o¢ Maggie Teyte on July 17 were a refreshment. 


Payne.’ What is the difference 
‘ personally ’ conducted performance and one of 
the mere, ordinary sort we get from Sir Henry ? 
Week after week that absurd 
crops up on almost every page of the Radio Times. 
Such a fatuous distinction would hardly be made 


by the B.B.C. or by the Editor, so we may assume | 
that it is there by request of Mr. Payne himself. | 


If so, the sooner the Editor runs his blue pencil 
through it the better. A great corporation and its 
official organ ought to be able to assert itself 
against the vanity of a dance-band conductor. 


Apropos of the Radio Times, I cannot refrain 
from alluding to a cross-heading that appeared in 


between a}! 


This singer has been rarely heard in England for 
a long time. Let us hope the B.B.C. will give us 


 anieaentier* levery available opportunity of hearing her show 
persone"Y | that it is possible to be expressive without wobble, 


rhythmically free without letting a song fall to 
pieces, and to sing high notes with perfect intona- 
tion and ease of production. The pianoforte 
soloist, Marcelle Meyer, and the accompanist, 


|George Reeves, were worthy companions in a 


really distinguished recital. 





Occasional Hotes 


Last year we said hard things about the Daily 





the issue of June 29. The subject was the ‘Oxford | Express community singing concerts, not because 
Dictionary,’ in a ‘talk’ by Prof. George Gordon. | we dislike that form of musical activity (we don’t), 
In the course of it the Professor gave an example | but because we felt it to be our duty to combat the 
of the work of the Dictionary in correcting popular | exaggerations and mis-statements with which the 
errors. Unfortunately, somebody in the editorial | enterprise was launched. . 
office had headed the paragraph, ‘Scotching the| The Daily Express National Piano-Playing 
Vulgar Error,’ and so had committed one of the| Contest, particulars of which have just been 
most vulgar of all—for ‘to scotch’ means ‘to|announced, is far more worthy of support by 
cut or wound slightly.’ There is nothing erudite | musicians, on several grounds. It will serve as a 
in this. A familiar Shakespearean quotation gives | stimulant to three departments of the musical 
the distinction in a nutshell: ‘ We have scotched world that are in need of such help—the teaching 
the snake, not killed it,’ says Macbeth, describing | profession, the pianoforte-makers, and, in a lesser 
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degree (though perhaps considerably in the long 
run), the publishers of serious instrumental music. 

The Daily Express has wisely sought the aid of 
a powerful advisory committee and distinguished 
composers and judges. It may be objected with 
reason that the pianoforte is less important than 
the organizers of the contest say itis. But nobody 
supposes that the Daily Express is concerned 
solely (or even largely, perhaps) with purely 
musical considerations. It is just now engaged in 
an exciting circulation race with the Daily Mail, 
and, as the aid of music (Heavenly maid!) is 
presumed to be worth having, the choice inevitably 





falls on the instrument that itself beats all others 
in circulation. Frankly, we don’t like this use of | 
music ; but the present time is not one in which 
musicians can afford to sniff at any scheme that 
will give an impetus to the study of any branch 
of the art. So we hope the scheme will be as 
successful in producing good players as it certainly 
will be in providing work for teachers. 


It is now ‘ up to’ the Daily Mail. Something 
must be done to retain a circulation lead that 
becomes smaller each month. Sweet peas and 
standard bread cut little ice compared with such a 
scheme as this of the Daily Express. We suggesta 
Daily Mail violin-playing contest. The instrument 
has almost as many devotees as the pianoforte, and 
most musicians would agree that the musical future 
of the country would gain more from an intensive 
campaign on behalf of string-playing than from 
any other kind of performance. The Daily Mail 
might do even better by a mammoth scheme that 
shall embrace all the violin family, with an especi- 
ally fat prize for the viola class. As an alternative 
to a string-playing contest, one for solo singers 
might be considered. Here is the biggest field of 
all. We can understand the reluctance of the 
Daily Mail to play the part of a mere follow-my- 
leader (in this case—pursuer) ; but for the sake of 
the musical profession we hope they won’t be 
too proud. Anyway, we are sure there will be no 
false pride among music-teachers. They will 
bless the happy chance that leads newspaper- 
millionaires to scatter a few thousands in their 
direction. | 





However, the Daily Mail is not without musical 
activity just now. Its yacht ‘Ceto’ is touring the 
coast, inflicting concerts on the shore-folk. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the Daily Mail 
that the broadcasting, per ‘super-loud-speaker,’ | 
of music which may be heard two miles off may | 
cause far more annoyance to some folk than| 
pleasure to others. (A two-miles radius was | 
proudly announced in the Daily Mail of July 20.) | 
Within that area there must be a good many people | 
who, for some absurd reason—sickness, work, need | 
of rest, and so forth—would prefer to be without | 
that super-loud-speaker. Have they no right to} 
consideration ? In this matter, what is the difference | 
between the Daily Maii and the selfish people who | 
annoy their neighbours by turning on their loud- | 
speakers in the back garden, or who murder 
sleep for dozens of families around by hiring | 
a jazz-band to play, with windows open, till the | 
small hours? However, the circumstances are 
net without their comic side. At the time of | 
writing the Daily Mail regularly contains on one | 





YXLIM 


page articles and letters protesting against the un- 
necessary noisiness of modern life; on another 
page is an account of the preceding day’s doings of 
the ‘ Ceto,’ with its super-loud-speaker warranted to 
hit everything within a range of two miles. One 
other point is raised by this new form of news- 
paper tyranny. How do concerts and other pier 
and beach performances (to say nothing of music 
lessons) fare against the stridencies of the ‘Ceto’? 
Must all local musical activity be suspended in an 
entire district in order that an already too-widely- 
read newspaper may boost itself? We believe a 
legal remedy exists. Have not tradesmen been 
restrained by law from using stentorphones and 
other loud-speaking devices as a means of drawing 
attention to their wares? We hope a public- 
spirited resident of one of the afflicted seaside 
resorts will apply for an injunction against the 
‘Ceto’ as a nuisance of an unusually incon- 
siderate type. 


The poor quality of music played by some military 
bands has lately led to complaints. No wonder, 


|if there are many bandmasters like Lieut. W. J. 


Dunn, who has recently taken over the direction 
of the Royal Horse Guards Band. The Melody 
Maker for June contained an article entitled, 
‘Lt. Dunns Maxim: ‘ Play to please.”’ To 
please whom? Let the Lieutenant supply the 
answer : 

If the public pays the piper the public has the 
right to call the tune. Whatever may be my 
personal views about musical standards, it is my 
duty to the public to give what it demands. To 
foist or force my own musical ideas on the public, 
so far as programme building is concerned, is 
perilously near moral dishonesty. 


If there were only one musical public, this might 
be accepted. But there are several, and as all 
alike pay their share of the piper’s fee, all alike 
have a right to consideration. Lieut. Dunn 
clearly thinks that the only section of the public 
to be considered is the one most deficient in taste 
and musical intelligence. The reference to ‘ moral 
dishonesty ’ is bunkum. If Lieut. Dunn’s musical 
standards are as high as he ‘implies, the ‘ moral 
dishonesty’ lies in sacrificing them to easy 
popularity. There will always be a proportion of 
people whose idea of band music rises no higher 
than a fox-trot and ‘The Policeman’s Holiday’ ; 
are they the only members of the public to be 
considered ? Is it ‘ honest,’ morally or financially, 
to disregard the minority who like something 
better (assuming them to be a minority, which is 
by no means certain) ? 

Every conductor, whether of symphony orchestra 
or military band, has to consider his public ; 
Lieut. Dunn must not imagine that he is the first 
to discover the necessity. But every conductor 
(except the Lieutenant, apparently) knows also 
that the thing may be done without a complete 
surrender of artistic standards. 

However, we imagine that Lieut. Dunn is not 
really as bad as his word. There must be limits 
of vulgarity at which even he would shy. Would 
he refuse, if his audience asked him to descend 
beyond those limits? If not, he is not true to his 
principle of giving people what they want. More- 
over, is he consistent in his present application of 
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that principle. If he receives from a handful of} At the morning session at £olian Hall 
listeners a request for rubbish we may assume that discussions took place on ‘School Orchestras, ’ the 
he will play it. But supposing a second handful | subject being opened by the Chairman, Mr. F. H. 
comes, asking for good music, may we assume that| Shera, in a thoughtful paper. The discussion 
they, too, will be served ? We may assume nothing | brought forth capital speechlets from Dr. Arthur 
of the sort, for the familiar reason that when | Somervell, Mr. Kirkham Jones (who gave interest- 
conductors and performers of the Dunn type are | ing data concerning the violin classes in London 
asked by one or two people to play rubbish, the | elementary schools), and Mrs. Francis E. Clark, 
one or two people are regarded as ‘ the public’ ; | from whom we heard of the practical side of the 
whereas a larger number asking for good music} school orchestra movement in America. It was 
are lightly dismissed as ‘ one or two high-brows.’ | clear that the Old Country lags behind the U.S.A. 
As Lieut. Dunn professes to be so eager to give|in this branch of school music. The economic 
his public what it wants, we suggest that he/| factor was stressed by the English speakers, but 
should (1) make a rough analysis of that public ;|it exists (though less acutely) across the water. 
(2) find out, by means of plebiscite programmes, | Mrs. Clark showed how it is overcome by concerts, 
what it really does want; (3) bear in mind that|donations, purchase of instruments on easy- 
in this matter, as in most others, the noisy grousers | payment system, &c. 
and ‘ requesters ’ as a rule represent only a small) Mr. Percy Scholes opened up the next topic— 
proportion of folk; and (4) when he has thus|‘ Musical Appreciation Work.’ Animated debate 
discovered that his public is mixed, he should | followed, and though probably nobody’s con- 
remember that his duty is to all of them, instead | yictions were changed, helpful sparks were struck 
of to the unmusical alone. We do not remind | out by the clash of opinion. The two points on 
him that he owes something also to the art itself ; | which there seemed to be general agreement were 
his pronouncement shows that he recognises no} that (1) a prime aid to appreciation was sight- 
such debt. | reading (we need hardly say that this came from 
pane | Mr. Walter Harrison, of the Tonic Sol-fa College), 

The Melody Maker sums up an article full of |@"4 (2) the best way to appreciate music was to 
false reasoning and superficial views by describing | ™ake it. In a word, the need is for less talking and 
Lieut. Dunn as ‘a wise fellow.’ Adopting the | ™ore doing. ‘Teachers, it was felt, are tempted to 
same familiar methods, we say he is a weak fellow, |shirk the spade-work of teaching for the easier 
and (since he himself has dragged in the question |@24 more superficially attractive * appreciation 
of honesty) we describe his easy-going policy as | Class. Prof. H. C. Macdougall, of Wellesley 
dishonest both to his art and to his public. | College, Mass., took the chair at this debate. 

By a queer coincidence, the page on which the| There were breaks for informal discussion, and 
article appears is eked out by a few aphorisms, | for an exhibition in the Audiographic Galleries. 
one of which tells us that ‘Many an enterprising | Altogether, a very good morning session. 
bandmaster has paid the price of individuality.’| In the afternoon the ball was set rolling by 





Lieut. Dunn will never be penalised in that way. Dr. Ernest Bullock with a paper on ‘ The Training 
; ; of Children’s Voices.’ An address closely packed 
The news is old by now, but for the sake of | With sound sense led to a good debate. (Unfortu- 


nately, we were not always able to catch the 
names or the words of the participants. The 
seating arrangements were those of an ordinary 


record we mention that the prize of £2,000 put up 
by the Columbia Graphophone Company for the 
best orchestral work in memory of Schubert has ; : 
been won by Kurt Atterberg, conductor of the | meeting, the result being that a debater in the 
Stockholm Orchestra. Five hundred compositions front of the hall, or even midway, was imperfectly 
were entered from twenty-six countries. Mr, | beard by those behind. We hope this point will 
Atterberg’s work is a Symphony in C. It will be | be emembered at future gatherings.) Dr. Bullock 
performed in London during the Schubert Week | took the company with him in his contention that 
in November. Second and third prizes were won good speech is the best approach to good singing. 
by Franz Schmidt, of Vienna, and the Polish | >0™me of us felt, however, that methods suitable 
|for the type of boy that would be admitted to 
the Abbey Choir might do less well for rougher 
material. Choirmasters in villages and poor town 
parishes often have to do a good deal of actual 


composer Czeslav Marek. 

The Columbia Company intends to follow up 
its Schubert Centenary munificence by offering 
an annual prize of £1,000 for the next ten years | . 
as a reward for the most constructive service | S¥PPression of raucous noise before being able to 


rendered to the cause of music during the preceding enter = constructive work of any kind. 
twelve months. The prize may be won by any| Miss Mabel Chamberlain followed with a paper 
‘ “ |on ‘ The Teaching of Sight-Singing,’ in which she 
made a convincing plea for more systematic work 
in this field. She put in a good word for Tonic 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN MUSIC Sol-fa. Mr. Harrison thought sight-singing had 
a ST eileen teuibiel . declined during the past twenty years, and 
EDUCATIONISTS’ FIELD DAY ascribed the falling-off b the substitution in some 
Though arranged at very short notice, this event | schools of the Staff for the Sol-fa notation. Mr. 
proved to be astonishingly successful. Throughout | Cyril Winn made a good point by insisting on the 
the day the attendance was larger than had been | importance of small-group reading in preference 
expected—so much so that at the last moment|to reading by the entire class. (Is individual 
the meeting-place of the afternoon session had to | sight-singing practised in many schools? At the 
be changed from the Oxford University Press| Ballymena Competition Festival this year we 
headquarters to Stationers’ Hall, which in its | heard some astonishing sight-reading by individual 
turn proved to be barely large enough. ‘children, the average marking in a large class 


individual, society, or organization. 
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being well over 90 per cent.) The discussion 
showed a welcome recognition of the importance 
of the subject, but we didn’t feel that it had gone 
far enough in the really crucial matter of How 
to teach sight-singing. The experience of adjudi- 
cators seems to indicate that very few teachers 
and conductors know how to set about this most 
difficult of tasks. We hope that at next year’s 
Conference Miss Chamberlain or some other adept 
will take the field, armed with Staff and Sol-fa 
modulators, and get right down to a job that, in 
our experience, is usually shirked. 

Following tea (hospitably provided by the Oxford 
University Press), Mr. Forbes Milne gave a paper 
on ‘ The Choice of Songs for School Use.’ This 
lacked only one thing—a small class of children 
on the platform to sing samples. Mr. Leslie 
Bennett sang a group of songs, but we felt that 
not all were suitable for school use—e.g., the 
miniatures from the Rowley-Asquith cycle. Per 
contra, the more a song is fitted for use by a crowd 
of children, the less its effect when sung by an 
adult soloist. 

Mr. Milne’s choice ranged wide, and showed that 
the youngsters of to-day are well catered for. 
Some suggested songs raised doubts as to the 
accompaniment. How many schools can provide 


a pianist able to tackle Schubert’s ‘ Erl-King’ ? | 


Apropos of this song, Mr. Milne, in speaking of 
translations, mentioned a version in which the 


adaptor had confused the characters, giving the | 


Erl-King’s music to the child, and vice versd / 
Returning to the question of difficult accompani- 
ments, are not modern school songs too exacting 
in this way? Once more we go to the Com- 
petition Festival for evidence; over and over 


It was curious to note at the dinner, and, indeed, 
| throughout the day, the national traits shown by 
| the speakers. The British were inclined to depre- 
| ciate the efforts of their own country, usually in 
|a semi-humorous vein. The Americans were 
| generally in deadly earnest ; one could almost see 
jan aura of ‘uplift’ round them. But on both 
|sides there was abundant enthusiasm and good- 
|fellowship. The Field Day in every respect was 
(a feather in the cap of the three energetic organizers 
| —Mr. Percy Scholes, Mr. Charles Hicks (of the 
| Eolian Company), and Mr. Hubert Foss. 

We understand that arrangements are already 
|being made for next year’s conference in 
| Switzerland. Certainly a single day proved to 
| be hopelessly short measure. Every debate had 
|to be closured long before subject, speakers, or 
|hearers were exhausted. (There was a general 
| readiness to hold forth, save during a few shy 
;}moments at the start of the morning session, 
| before folk had got warmed up.) 

| The air of informality was a helpful factor 
|throughout. The end of a crowded day left us 
| convinced that the event had in it the makings of 
ja large-scale ‘ get-together ’ that will very materi- 
jally benefit both musical education and Anglo- 
| American relations. 





THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
MUSICIANS 
The Schubert Commemoration Banquet (Car- 
| penters’ Hall, July 10) was.attended by a large and 
|unusually distinguished company that included 
|the Master (Dr. G. J. Bennett), the Lord Mayor 
|and Lady Mayoress, Baron Georg Frankenstein 


| (the Austrian Minister), the Duchess of Atholl, 


again we have known the children’s excellent|the Bishop of Worcester, Miss Geisler-Schubert 
singing ruined by the inability of the teacher to|(a descendant of the composer), &c. The 
manage the pianoforte part. Even the official | immortal memory of Schubert was honoured by 
accompanist has been known to boggle at it. | the company standing while the theme from the 
Here is a practical point that composers and|slow movement of the ‘ Death and the Maiden’ 
publishers should not overlook. | Quartet was played—an impressive tribute. 

After so much paper-reading and discussion of| The musical programme was in the hands of 
a practical nature, we welcomed two really eloquent | the Spencer Dyke Quartet, and Messrs. Haydn 
speeches from Mr. Hugh Roberton and Mrs. Clark. | Draper, Frank Probyn, E. Dubrucq, and Claude 
America has energy, wealth, enterprise; we on| Hobday, who played several movements from the 
this side have an old culture and a tradition of | Octet ; and Miss Bertha Steventon and Mr. Stuart 





taste which it is our privilege to share. This was 
the gist of two warm-hearted ovations. 

The evening was given up to a dinner at Verrey’s 
Restaurant, about a hundred and thirty being 
present. 
company was thoroughly representative of the 
musical and educational worlds. Speeches were 
rather too many (was there ever a public dinner 
when they were not ?). Sir Hugh, who spoke of 
‘Music in Education,’ was in capital form, wise 
and witty by turn. The other speakers were 
Mr. Percy Scholes (“On Keeping Up with America’), 
Mrs. Francis Clark (‘On Keeping Up with Our- 
selves’), Mr. Herbert Wiseman (‘ What is and 
what might be in the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools’), Dr. R. S. Thatcher (‘ What the Public 
Schools are doing ’), Mr. Arundel Orchard (‘ Music 
in Australia’), Mr. Harvey Grace (‘ The Musical 
Competition Festival’), and Mr. T. B. Hawkin, of 
the English-Speaking Union. Sir Richard Terry 


proposed, and Mrs. Philip Snowden seconded, a 


resolution to the effect that a week’s joint British 
and American conference should be held in 
Switzerland next year. 


Sir Hugh Allen took the chair, and the | 


| Robertson, who sang groups of songs. 


Teachers’ Department 

Enid Grundy’s ‘The Happy Pianist’ contains 
|more sound practical sense in its modest seventy 
|pages than many a ponderous treatise. The 
| author writes mainly for the ‘ amateur-with-little- 
time, who is the life, soul, and sustenance of music 
‘in England.’ But this does not rule out other 
|classes of readers. On the contrary, the great 
|army of pupils and teachers will benefit from it. 
|The pupil especially will learn much about the art 
| of practising ; and the teacher will be reminded of 
| the need of giving instruction as to the wise disposal 
|of the practice-hour. The sixteen chapters cover 
| the technical ground very completely. The im- 
| portance of sight-reading is rightly insisted on. It 
is good to see the repeated injunction to LISTEN. 
| We are constantly being astounded by the im- 
|perturbability with which many quite well- 
equipped players will hold on to a wrong bass, or 
| muddle a passage with the pedal, or commit other 
| flagrant crimes that simply could not happen if 


| 
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their ears were as busy as their eyes and fingers. 
Above all in this book we like the friendly air and 
the note of enthusiasm. In short, its title might 


well have been ‘‘‘ The Happy Pianist,’’ by) 
A Happy Author’ (Oxford University Press, 
2s. 6d.). 


Few things in music are more ambiguous than 
the slur. Hence the value of Tobias Matthay’s 
booklet, ‘ The Slur or Couplet, in all its variety, its 
interpretation and execution.’ Originally a lee- 


ture, it loses little, if at all, by publication, thanks | 


to the lavish use of music-type (there are nearly 
a hundred illustrations). No one can wish for a 
more complete exposition of a feature which, 
though small, is a vital factor in interpretation 
(Oxford University Press, 4s.). 


A very clear and well-graded method of teaching 
the time-names and reading from the Staff is that 
in the Nelson Music Practice Junior Pupils’ Book 
(Nelson, Is. 6d.). 


ANSWERS CORRESPONDENTS 


TO 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They 
must be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, 
each must be written ou a separate slip. Our ‘ Answers 
to Correspondents ’ Column closes on the 14th of the month. 
We cannot undertake to reply by post. 


R. R. G.—In Beethoven's ‘ Hammerklavier ' Sonata 
the tenor in the passage you quote should be B natural : 





In his edition of the Sonatas, Casella has a lengthy 
foot-note concerning the other passage you quote : 






le. 








ese 
——— 
ow 

He shows convincingly that the A's should all be 
natural, though not so marked by Beethoven. In the 
other passage you quote the weight of critical opinion 
favours G sharp. 

CLARONE.—(1.) The ‘ Bach trumpet’ is straight 
instead of being bent back, and has two pistons. The 
modern example seems to have been introduced by 
Kosleck, of Berlin, for use in the performance of the 
B minor Mass under Joachim at the unveiling of the 
Bach statue at Eisenach in 1884. The English 
trumpeter Morrow improved it by altering the bore 
and bell from the post-horn type to that of the real 
trumpet. Morrow's trumpet is in A, straight like 
Kosleck’s, has two pistons, and is 58}-in. in length 
We take these particulars from the new ‘Grove.’ 
(2.) The difference between the slide cornet and slide 
trumpet is not merely nominal. We do not know the 
instrument called ‘cornet trombone.’ A ‘ soprano 
slide trombone ’ is obviously a trombone of high pitch. 
But in orchestration the three trombones written for 
are usually alto, tenor, and bass, or two tenors and bass. 


|employed it. Berlioz adds that Gluck has written for 
| it in ‘ Orfeo,’ under the name of ‘ cornetto.’ Perhaps 
this fact accounts for the confusing. term ‘ cornet 
trombone ’ of your inquiry. 


S. R.—How are you to become a good sight-reader 
|on the pianoforte? We don’t know your technical 
attainments, so we cannot do more than advise you 
to play at sight as much music as you can obtain that 
is technically within your power. It is important to 
choose music that is not too difficult, because the essence 
of good sight-reading is the ability to keep going. Never 
mind mistakes. Maintain the right tempo. Examine 
key- and time-signature before you start. (How 
|obvious! Yet how many sight-readers forget it! 
| If a preliminary glance through is possible, make the 
| most of it, and note mentally any changes of key, time, 
clefs, awkward turnover places, or other snags, 
| On p. 706 of this issue appears a review of a couple of 
| books of sight-reading studies, the second of which 
|may be useful to you. A further set by Dr 
Borland is shortly to be published for Trinity College 
of Music by Messrs. Hammond. 

| E. Atren.—(1.) We have no copy of the Henschel 
|work at hand, and therefore cannot answer your 
question. But, so far as we can understand the point 
without seeing the music, we should say that the oboe 
counter-theme should be played as if it were on equal 
terms—no more and no less—with the me'ody in the 
pianoforte part. This means that both you and the 
pianist had better think twice before indulging in the 
rubato you mention. In the rest of the work one of 
you plays second fiddle, so to speak; here you are 
both firsts, each with a tune of his own. So make 
them fit. (2.) We understand that the information 
you need as to the cutting and paring of reeds is to be 
found in Barratt’s ‘ Method for the Oboe’ (Lafleur, 
21s.). 

Review.—(1.) You wish to become a reviewer, and 
you ask as to the procedure to adopt. You say you 
are willing to do reviewing for any journal at 2s. 6d 
a week. That statement alone, it seems to us, is 
sufficient to rule you out. You ask if you must offer 
yourself to some musical journals. We believe most 
|of our contemporaries are already overstocked with 
| reviewers, so there is not much scope for an inex- 
perienced hand. And even if there were, half-a-crown 
a week is a very small help to your exchequer in these 
days. (2.) Concerning grants of money or books to 
needy students at the University you mention, you 
had better inquire of the authorities there. 

E. L.—(1.) We know of no analytical notes, or 
synopsis, or any book dealing with ‘ Israel in Egypt.’ 
But surely you do not need such helps towards under- 
standing so simple and straightforward a_ work. 
(2.) Some or all of the following numbers are frequently 
omitted in ‘Israel in Egypt’: 4, 11, 13, 14, 19, 20, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. (3.) The first nine 
measures in the chorus ‘ And their cry,’ marked ‘ solo,’ 
are usually sung by a quartet or semi-chorus. (4.) 
The baritone solo,‘ Roll on, thou dark and mighty 
ocean,’ is published by Paxton. 

H. W. F.—(1.) We agree that the National Anthem 
seems to call for a plain diatonic harmonization. We 
do not know the well-known conductor's version which 
you describe as ‘ ultra-sugary, chromatic, and utterly 
hateful.’ The eminence of the conductor has no 
bearing on the point, because he may be a first-rate 
conductor but a very poor composer and arranger. 
(2.) We agree also with your view that Stanford’s 
* Devon, Oh, Devon’ is frequently ‘ gabbled at such a 
rate that not only are the words lost but the actual 
music ruined.’ 

FirENZE.—Likely publishers to whom you might 
send your dances are: Messrs. Francis Day & Hunter, 
138-140, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2; the Lawrence 
Wright Music Co., 19, Denmark Street, W.C.2 ; Messrs. 











Berlioz says that the soprano trombone was unknown 
in France in his day, though it was used in some parts | 
of Germany. The great composers have rarely | 


B, Feldman, 125, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2; Messrs. 
Keith Prowse, 42-43, Poland Street, W.1. 
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(Continued on page 727.) 
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(Continued from page 720.) 
INTERESTED.—(1.) For the pronunciation of musical 


terms try ‘A Pronouncing Pocket-Manual of Musical 
Terms,’ by Th. Baker (Chester, 2s.). (2.) The 
commas that occur from time to time in such 

as you mention indicate a slight break, 


pass iges 
similar to that of a singer when taking breath. (3.) The 
two notes you quote are (i.) a hemidemisemiquaver, 
and (ii.) a hemi (or perhaps we should say, with Mr. 
Mantalini, a demi) of No. i. But such notes are 
rarely used, and, in fact, need not be used. They are 
easily avoided by choosing a time-unit that will make 
them unneccessary 

EXILE.—For information on plainsong take Burgess’s 
‘The Teaching and Accompaniment of Plainsong ’ 
Novello). Helmore’s primer, ‘ Plainsong’ (Novello), 
is still very readable and instructive, though a good 
deal of its information has been superseded by the 
researches of the Solesmes Benedictines 
accompaniment of plainsong you cannot do better than 
study J. H. Arnold’s ‘ The Accompaniment of Plain- 
song ’ (Oxford University 

R. S. P.—(1.) Write to Mr. C. Kennedy Scott, 57, 
Addison Road, W.14, and ask if you can arrange for 


Press). 


attendance at some of his rehearsals as a student of | 


choral training and conducting. (2.) We recommend 
as books on the subject : Coward’s ‘ Choral Technique 
and Interpretation’ (Novello); Herbert Antcliffe’s 

Ihe Chorus-Master’ (Paxton): and No. 2 of Pater- 
s Festival Booklets, by Hugh S. Roberton 


son 


E. V. S.—The well-known and oft-arranged Adagio 
of Mozart’s, beginning : 





is the slow movement from the Clarinet Concerto in 
A (IX. 622) It was composed in 1791, at Vienna. 
\. B. (Lincoln).—We do not think you stand a good 


chance of a position in a Cathedral choir with what | 


appears to have been a somewhat slender training on 
the vocal side. If you were a real bass instead of a 
bass-baritone your chances might be better. More- 
over, your Nonconformity is pretty certain to be a bar 


DeLos.—The triplet and quintuplet should be played 
as you have written them, but the exact relation- 
ship can hardly be shown on paper. Practise the two 
separately until your fingers play them mechanically 
when they are combined. (Don’t shy at that word, 
‘mechanically’; this is a where the and 
certainty of machinery are to be aimed at.) 


S. A. B.—We should play Debussy’s ‘ Dr. Gradus ad 
Parnassum’ at about crotchet=112 to 120. Note 
that extreme pace would give the wrong effect: the 
direction is ‘modérément animé.’ More important 
than speed is clearness, strict time, and a touch of dry 
precision, in keeping with the character of the Doctor. 


H. E 


case ease 


Schumann. Breitkopf & Hartel publish ‘ Clara 
Schumann: Ein Kiinstlerleben,’ in two volumes, by 
Litzmann (2 vols.), but apparently no _ English 


version isto be had. The same firm also publishes two 
volumes of correspondence between Clara Schumann 
and Brahms 

SMITH-STN.—We not think the old book you 
mention would be worth much. But you had better 
drop a line to Mr. Harold Reeves, 210, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, giving a full description, with 
information as to its state of preservation 

M.E rhere is no standard rate of pay for orchestra- 
ting and copying music, or copying and transposing 
band parts. The type of work and the standing of the 
copyist govern the charges 

G. H.—Emphatically Chopin’s Etudes are not for 
a beginner! They are, as your friends say, ‘ grand | 
practice,’ but you must do a lot of other grand practice 
before attempting them. 


do 


For the} 


We can discover no English book on Clara | 


J. A. G. (Nigeria).—(1.) The three diplomas you 
mention are of little value. (2.) There are no 
academical robes in connection with Trinity College 
diplomas 

Anxious.—The theme about which you inquire is 
an incorrect version of the main tune of the slow 
movement in Beethoven's ‘ Pathetic ’ Sonata. 

ToOLCHARD.—Messrs. Thomas Cook, Berkeley Street, 
W.1, will give you particulars as to torthcoming 
| German Musical Festivals. 





In reference to ‘ E. A. R.’s’ inquiry as to the likeliest 
medium for cinema musicians’ advertisements, various 
correspondents kindly write to say that the Stage and 
Evra are the best. Mr. F. Carter, Musical Director of 
| Huddersfield Picture House, adds that if ‘E. A. R.’ 
; wants a post he ought in the first place to visit 


| the local Branch Secretary of the Musicians’ Union 
lin his district, from whom he will obtain all the 
necessary information By becoming a member 
his name would be placed on the Branch list of 
musicians available for permanent posts, or for 
| deputising 

In reference to the inquiry from ‘ W.’ last month 


as to works for pianoforte and organ duet, Mr. Arthur G 
kindly writes to recommend Pietro Yon’s 
’ (Fischer Bros., New York and 


| Colborn 
| ‘ Concerto Gregoriano 


| Birmingham). He adds that J. W. Clokey, a rising 
}young American composer, has just published a 
“Symphonic piece ’ for the same combination ; and a 


‘Grand Aria’ by Demarest also appears in American 
programmes We hope to give further information 
next month. 





| 


| Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
PASSED ASSOCIATESHIP, JULY, 1928 
Brough, J S., Boston. Leaver, N. J., Guildford 


A. F., Salisbury Lee, Miss M., New Mills, 


Brown, 


Bullen, G. E., Welwyn Gar- Yorks. 

| den City : Long, J. H., Deddington, 

Carre, J]. H., London Oxon 

Chapman, A. E., Burgess Loynd, G. M., Nelson, 
Hill. Lancs 


Morley, F., Derby 
Passey, T., Widnes. 
Reed, W. J., London. 


Christopher, C. S., Bir- 


mingham 
Christy, T., South Shields 


Cole, W. C., London Rhodes, N., Manchester. 

Collingridge, H., Man Roberts, Miss G., Neath, 
chester S. Wales 

Constable, W. G., Ton Robinson, H. A., Man- 
bridge chester 

Dean, Miss M. I., Canter- Rooke, A., Huddersfield. 
bury Spencer, L., Manchester 

| Egan, P. M., Thurles, Co. Stark, A. W., Old Beacons- 

field. 


Tipperary 
Emery, W Pv 

bury 

| Fitch, P. A. W., London 
Gabb, W. H., London. 
Hawkridge, D. L., London 

| (Sawyer Prize) 

| Hingeley, H. S. T., Coven- 
trv 

Hedges, C. C., London 

Judd, Miss M. E., Brackley 


Swanton, F. C. J., Dublin. 
Waine, F., Croydon 
Walton, K. E., Coulsdon 
Whitehall, W. H., Liver- 
pool 
Wilson, F. 
Winney, G 
Wolfenden, W 
under-Lyne. 
Wright, G. P., Middles- 


H Salis- 


B. P., London 
T., London. 
H., Ashton- 


King, H. W., London brough 
(Lafontaine Prize) 
PASSED FELLOWSHIP, JULY, 1928 
Marriott, F. W., London. Sykes, ]. A., Bristol. 


May, H. C., Jersey, C.1. Tubbs, W. J., London. 
Mitchell, C. J., St. Albans. Verney, G. C., Dorking. 
Stubington, H., Wotton-u-Edge, Glos 
(Turpin Prize) 
ALAN W. SHINDLER, Registrar 
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FELLOWSHIP PAPER-WORK 





Counterpoint.—Much of the work seemed to be 
inspired more from a harmonic than from a melodic 
point cf view. The inclusion of a few crotchet passing- 
notes does not necessarily suffice to form a good melodic 





| mode 


part. An occasional point of imitation should not be | 
overlooked 
Fugue.—This work was disappointing. Very few of 


the candidates made use of the really effective forms of 
Stretti of which the Subject admitted. The imitations 
were far too free, with little attempt to imitate at all 


strictly the opening notes of the theme, some doing | ; I 
| occasional rhythmic imitation would often have been 


no more than reproduce its rhythm. The strong effect 
in contrapuntal writing of answering a perfect interval 
by a perfect interval seemed to be lost sight of. 
Questions 
many cases the answers were far too diffuse. The 
candidate should practise conciseness. The time spent 
in over-elaborating these answers could with advantage 
have been devoted to the other parts of the paper. 
Instrumentation.—Many of the Instrumentation 
settings were well done, but in some other cases the 
candidate seemed invariably to choose the most 
unsuitable instrument, or group of instruments 


These were generally well done, but in | 


It is | 


quite possible to write instrumentation which looks | 


well, and which can be played, and yet sounds absolutely 
dull and ineffective. 
a diligent study of full together with a close 
observance of the aural effect of the various instruments, 
singly and combined 

String Quartet—Apart from occasional confusion in 
accompanying the quaver passages in bars 8 to II, 
this was done very well. 

Composition.—This was one of the bright spots of 
the paper work. Some of the settings made excellent 
music—with a laudable avoidance of hymn-like 
squareness, and with a feeling for climax in the melody. 
rhe pianoforte accompaniment, so often a weak feature, 
showed generally a decided improvement 


scores, 


GEORGE J]. BENNETT (Chairman) 
( H. Kitson. 
F. G. SHINN. 


FELLOWSHIP ORGAN-WORK 


[he examiners wish to call attention to the faults 
in tempo and rhythm as shown in the recent examina- 
tion. As to the tempo adopted by the candidates, it 
is of course a fact that opinions differ widely on the 
subject, especially in the case of Bach. It may be 
said that the majority of the candidates adopted a 
reasonable tempo, but a few of them played their 
pieces much too quickly, and their technique was not 
equal to the demands made upon it. The Stanford 
Chaconne suffered severely with regard to tempo. It 


is a piece that calls for sensitive treatment and delicate | 


modifications of movement. But it was often played too 
slowly throughout, and in the middle sections, rhythm 
entirely disappeared through heavy  yrallentandos. 
Che result was a complete absence of continuity. 
rhe Haydn Allegretto was taken too fast in some cases. 
Candidates should remember that a double-bar does 
not mean a break in the tempo. A fault often notice- 
able in the Bach was an excessive staccato—a habit 
which seems to be growing, no doubt as a reaction 
from the unvarying legato of former times. In the 
tests the tempo was very often unsatisfactory, and 
nearly always too slow. Candidates should get into 
their heads the pace demanded by metronome marks 
given 

In the Harmonization and Extemporisation tests 
there was the old inability to get away from the tonic 
key, and great reluctance to use the chord of the 6th. 

ALAN Gray (Chairman) 
HENRY G. LEY. 

STANLEY MARCHANT. 


The remedy for this seems to be | 









ASSOCIATE PAPER-WORK 


In the strict counterpoint there should be a better 


| appreciation of the effect of the whole line of the added 


part or parts; often the bars seemed to have little 
connection with one another, or were spoiled by an 
angular and disjunct piece of melody. The minor 
troubled some candidates, the sixth of this 
scale (major or minor) being especially a stumbling- 
block. Attempts at modal treatment were not very 
successful. Some vigour was shown in the free 
counterpoint solutions, but candidates must remember 
that points of imitation do not justify crude harmony ; 
more musicianly than the direct of a melodic 
figure. 

There was a distinct improvement in writing a 
pianoforte accompaniment to a given melody; it was 
more independent, and the pianoforte idiom was better 
understood. There is still a tendency to crowd in too 
many notes, and add fussy and pointless detail. 

The ear-tests were less well done than usual; the 
time of the melodic test was often mistaken, and the 
chords were frequently placed wrongly and were 
sometimes quite inaccurate. 

The added melody and added bass were satisfactory 
on the whole ; failures were generally due to a pointless 
meandering. 

The four-part harmonization of a given unfigured 
bass was fair; there is still too much block harmony, 


copy 


| with too little feeling for effective part-writing. 


In answering the questions, some candidates com- 
pared the ‘ break’ in a boy’s voice with the breaking of 


la boy’s voice, and their answers were medical rather 


than musical. <A glowing and flowery rhapsody on the 
beauties of the music is not a ‘ brief description of 
Brahms’s ‘‘ Requiem.” ’ Neither the exposition of a 
Fugue nor of a Sonata was always understood or 
described clearly. 
Buck (Chairman). 
E. T. SWEETING. 
[. KEIGHLEY. 
ASSOCIATESHIP ORGAN-WORK 
We are able to report a considerable improvement 
upon the work of the previous examination. There 
was greater facility and ease in the playing of the pieces, 
and good judgment was shown in choice and control 
of the stops. The tests also were better done. Candi- 
dates should guard against undue haste in rapid 
passages. The Guilmant Sonata suffered most in this 
respect, and was often played more quickly than indi- 
cated and far more quickly than it could be adequately 
interpreted. This was undoubtedly responsible for 
many blunders in notes and distortions in rhythm and 
phrasing. It must be remembered that brilliance 
depends at least as much upon accuracy as upon pace 
In the quieter movements there was often a notice- 

able lack of good /Jegato playing and careful phrasing 
Sound musicianship was on the whole rather the 
exception than the rule. The sight-reading was parti- 
cularly disappointing and immature. Candidates fre-_ 
quently gave the impression that they were unable 
to manage the organ and at the same time read the 
music before them. It is absolutely necessary in a 
searching examination such as this that those who 
present themselves should give a reasonably adequate 
performance of pieces and tests alike. 

E. STANLEY ROPER (Chairman). 

G. D. CUNNINGHAM. 

G. THALBEN BALL. 


ORGAN AND BROADCASTING 
By CORBETT SUMSION 
Ordeal by microphone is in the nature of an acid 
test. We who listen know that the microphone 
habit is not quickly acquired. The lecturer loses 
something of his habitual assurance, and the publi 
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speaker much of his ease. The comedian and 
variety artist are in so bad a case that they need 


phrasing and less of the unbroken legato? This 


| plea, however, is addressed to church players only. 


a dose of applause at the end of each item to but- | 
| the display of any such trait as /egato playing, pre- 


tress their exhausted frames. Over all of these 
the organist has this immense advantage, that 


whenever he plays, and wherever, his audience is | 


always invisible ; he may be conscious of people 
in the building, but he is not so vividly aware of 
them as is the lecturer, the orator, the actor, or 


the singer, each accustomed to derive a positive | 


stimulus from applause. 

This is, perhaps, the reason for the high level of 
performance maintained by broadcasting organists. 
True, we still have to suffer fractures of rhythm 
due to changes of registration, but a certain type 
of player will never successfully negotiate this 
pons asinorum. If he could only hear himself.. . ! 
Apart from this there is little to criticise. 
programmes are both comprehensive and well 
planned, and contain very little second-rate stuff. 

Yet there is room for improvement in registra- 
tion. Sir George Martin could often be seen 
strolling round St. Paul’s during service, listening 


ment in various parts of the building, and most of 
us have followed his wise example. My private 


opinion is that a course of listening should be| 


embodied in every student’s curriculum, for it 
brings into play the critical faculty, and one learns 
at least what Not to do. May one make this 
strong suggestion to the organist who is to broad- 
cast, that he listen with all his critical attention to 
other men at the microphone ? 

The cathedral organ, the large parish church 
organ, and the cinema organ, with, occasionally, a 
town hall organ, cover the whole field: and it is 
patent that each has its pitfalls. It is, perhaps, 
doubtful if the various problems of registration 
will be successfully dealt with so long as the organist 
is playing to an audience in situ simultaneously 
with an ethereal host. Dr. Darke seems to have 
done so; indeed, he enjoys this prominence, that 
his are the only pedals which we are tolerably sure 
of hearing. One assumes the reason to be his use 
of 8-ft. pedal stops to an unusually great extent ; 
but then other people may not use them for the 
best of reasons—that they are not there. A second 
cause of the success of his recitals is probably the 
lack of echo in the building; it is quite certain 
that the cathedral recital is handicapped by this 
possession, though it may be an asset responsible 
for much of the glamour which characterises the 
cathedral service. Dr. Darke’s full organ, too, 
comes through with a definition which contrasts 
notably with the inextricable jumble of sound that 
reaches the listener from other instruments. 
Practice, or experience, makes perfect, and one 
may safely assume that Dr. Darke has made a 
comprehensive study of the requirements, and has 
discovered what does and what does not ‘ come 
off.’ 

One may with equal safety assume that a great 
many other players have not done so, and one 
hopes that the day is not far distant when it will 
have become a platitude that 16-ft. Pedal tone is 
quite inaudible alone, that Mixtures spell confusion, 
and that 8-ft. manual stops, together with a suit- 
able 4-ft. and/or 2-ft., are the ideal. One is 
surprised at the small number of trios played ; 
surely they are not all without other than a tech- 
nical interest? May one also put in a plea for broad 


XUM 


| manual. 


The | 


The cinema organist has apparently foresworn 


sumably in the fear that he might be mistaken for 
a renegade. And here one sees how wide a gulf 
separates the cinema player from the man whose 
outlook is based on the Cathedral tradition. 
Mr. Reginald Foort is possessed of a fine technique 

as, indeed, are nearly all concert-players ; 
appreciably ahead, I am inclined to admit, of the 
average best of church organists—and I was 
astonished to learn that his organ is only two- 
But it seems to me that the reluctance 
of his left hand to hold a chord when it decently 
may becomes something of a nightmare of fidgetti- 
ness after a short time. I was also astonished 
to observe from a photograph in the Radio 
Times what a number of stops he has at com- 
mand in his New Gallery Cinema organ: there 
have been half-hours when I almost feared his 
only solo stop was a mongrel derived from the 


|mating of a vox humana with the glass of water 


with critical attention to the effects of his instru- | and the straw with which certain intrepid optimists 


essay to imitate bird-calls. I should very much 
like to hear many of his other stops. For the rest, 
one can only contrast the physical labours which 
he achieves with the leisurely calm of a cathedral 
loft, and wonderingly acclaim the extent of his 
répertoire and the white-heat of his zeal. A great 
lesson to us votaries of the sacrosanct Jegato and its 
implications! How eagerly we embraced the 
opportunity for stretching our legs during a sermon, 
even though our playing periods were com- 
paratively short ! 

One regret: A very certain thrill accrues to the 
player, and to the listener in only slightly less 
degree, from the sheer volume of sound upon which 
a large organ rides to a climax. Unfortunately, 
this thrill iscompletely lost overthe ether. Further, 
the listener’s ear is often so continuously strained 
to catch the pedal line that his enjoyment of 
broadcast organ recitals is at best a fractional one. 
Let us hope that Sir Oliver Lodge, or some similar 
genius, will shortly provide a remedy akin to that 
applied by the gramophone companies to this very 
defect. 


CONFERENCE OF CHOIRMASTERS AND 
CLERGY 

An open discussion of exceptional interest was 
held on Saturday, July 7, at Southwark Cathedral 
Chapter House, on ‘ The Church Service—the Musical 
Ideal.’ The Bishop of Woolwich presided, and opened 
the proceedings with an address of welcome. Despite 
the attractions of the countryside on such a brilliantly 
fine summer’s day, there was an attendance of more 
than two hundred persons—about half of these being 
members of the London Society of Organists, the other 
half consisting of parish priests and interested members 
of the general public. 

Tue Rev. T. P. Stevens mentioned the events 
which had led up to the convening of the meeting, and 
the part which he had taken, as editor of the Diocesan 
Gazette, in publishing a report of a meeting held in 
the Chapter House towards the end of last year, at 
which dissatisfaction with the present state of Church 
music had been expressed. He went on to refer to 
the value of congregational singing. A few weeks ago 
he had visited Beauvais, and had found congregational 
singing in the Cathedral there a reality. The Mass 
was sung to simple plainchant, conducted by a priest 
with unostentatious movements of the haffd, with 
complete success. 
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Ma. FrepERiIc LEEDs spoke in defence of professional 
choirs and of the use of music of such a type 
that congregations could not join in. Congregations, 
he said, derived much more benefit from listening | 
to, than from attempting to join in, the singing. | 
Unless people were properly trained, they could not | 
expect to be able to sing. He thought that candidates 
for the sacred ministry ought to receive musical training, 
especially in the singing of their part of the services. 
Much had been said recently about the impression made 
by the music upon the passer-by who casually entered 
a church But surely it was the regular worshipper 
at any given church for whom we must catér. One 
could not expect to drop in anywhere and always find 
familiar music in which one could join 

Mr. Martin SHAW remarked that the of a 
satisfactory settlement of the present difficulties must 
be compromise. There was a place for singing by the 
choir only—provided it be a good choir with a proper 
balance of parts—and sometimes the choir should be 
silent and let the congregation sing alone. Such simple 
items as the hymns were capable of varied treatment— 
some verses being sung by choir only (unaccompanied), 
some by congregation only, some by all in unison and 
with organ, some with descants, &c.—to the delight | 
of all. As for the Psalms, if Anglican chants were 
regarded as unsatisfactory, and it was not practicable, 
for some reason, to use the plainsong tones, there 


basis 


remained the alternative method of reading the 
Psalms aloud and not singing them [his method 
should more often be adopted 

Capt. Francis BurGess said that some speakers 


talked of congregational singing as if it were a new 
thing. It existed—and the problem was satisfactorily 
solved—in the 5th century There were four classes 
of plainchant : a very easy kind for the clergy (laughter), 
a somewhat more difficult kind for congregations, a 
still more difficult kind for choirs, and a very difficult 
and ornate kind for Cantors or soloists. Once upon a 
time, very long ago, there was a ‘ passer-by’ who 
casually dropped in when the Psalms were being sung 
and being so long ago they were doubtless 
sung to plainchant). He was so much impressed that 
he became a convert to Christianity This was St 
Augustine. We had been told that the ability to sing 
could not be acquired naturally, but only after much 
instruction. This was surely just professional propa- 
ganda! (Laughter.) If this were unfortunately true, 
the singing master would have many more pupils 
But it was not true. Nine persons out of ten had a 
fair singing voice by nature, and others could acquire 
it, excepting only mentally defective persons. The 
effect of singing by a large congregation was inspiring 
and uplifting in a manner which could hardly be 
described In spite of individual imperfections, con- 
gregational singing could be a very high form of art 
indeed 

[HE Rev. W. P. T. ATKINSON pointed out the need 
for Church music, including hymns, always to be chosen 
with careful regard to the Church's seasons and to the 
character of the Feast or service. All the music must 
fit perfectly into the liturgical scheme of things, the 
ceremonial, &c. Organist and priest should confer, so 
that all details might be worked out and settled in 
advance by mutual agreement, and carefully carried 
out according to plan 

Mr. E. T. Cook said he had hoped that Mr. Martin 
Shaw would give particulars of music which he could 
recommend as suitable. Much music at present in 
vogue was unworthy, and many persons and choir- 
masters were asking what suitable music existed which 
they could use instead. He (Mr. Cook) personally 
would like universal plainsong, with some of the 
polyphonic music of the 16th century. But there were 
places of worship where these ideals would be impossible 
of attainment. Good music of a simple type should be 
used He also advocated choirs of women where, as 
was so often the case, boys were hard to get 

Mr. CoLprey said that he felt it to be his duty, as 
the of the resolution of November 


in a church 


se onder last 
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censuring the music of many of our churches, to explain I 
that a declaration of war on organists in general had P 
not been the intention. Music of an unsatisfactory 9 
type still persisted in many a church,.whereas it had 
been given up as unworthy in every cathedral in - 
the country. Nevertheless, ordinary parish churches d 
should not seek to imitate the cathedral service bs 
Simple music in which congregations could take their a 
part was needed Hymn-tunes in some collections ar 
were set too high to suit any voices except trained . 
trebles ; in the ‘ English Hymnal’ tunes rarely went “es 
higher than D, which was high enough for most - 
congregations th 
Mr. GODFREY SCEATS gave some experiences of 
| congregational singing, and of the services generally 
in French churches, from some of which he said we si 
could learn much Referring to the Te Deum, he said m 
that the traditional setting—coeval with the words ck 
was a little severe, and had never quite come to its m 
own in the Church of England, but it yielded a 
remarkably well to study and could, he knew from sil 
experience, be sung and valued by congregations. ch 
Pror. Rocers, of King’s College, London, said n 
that the men studying under his guidance for the Na 
priesthood were all taught to sing. Only one in ten sh 
as a rule, lacked musical ability. He invited any ga 
interested persons present to attend a service at King’s ch 
College, and said he would welcome criticism and m 
advice. The hymn-tunes had often to be transposed 
down for men’s voices only, although they used the 
|‘ English Hymnal,’ in which the pitch was not so high CI 
as in some other collections 
Several other speakers contributed to the discussion lat 
which was resumed after an interval for tea and con- at 
tinued until half-past six. fos 
an 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF OLD CATHEDRAI of 
CHORISTERS ASSOCIATIONS “ 
The annual Festival took place at Liverpool on by 
June 15, 16, 17, about a hundred and forty members an 
being present [he Festival opened with a reception a \ 
by Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, who afterwards ar 
generously entertained the company at supper. Mr 
Harry Goss-Custard then gave an informal recital on 
the Cathedral organ. On Saturday, a reception and Yo 
lunch were given in the Town Hall by the Lord Mayor on 
Miss Margaret Beavan. Many other musical, social Th 
and sight-seeing events made up a most enjoyable an 
Festival. the 
7 4 fau 
ST. ANNE'S, SOHO an 
Mr. Eric Warr has been appointed organist and choir- — 
master at St. Anne’s, Soho. Mr. Warr was a chorister _ 
at Manchester Cathedral under Mr. Sydney Nicholson on 
afterwards, at the age of fifteen, becoming organist = 
at St. Andrew’s, Manchester He gained a musi 
scholarship at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge f 
in 1923, and the Stewart of Rannoch Scholarship in by 
1924, both of which he held for five years. He took He 
his Mus. Bac. degree in 1926, and at the R.C.M. was } che 
awarded the George Carter scholarship for composition sole 
and organ twi 
by 
‘ There is nothing in the world like a boy treble. It che 
beats all the women that ever were born. Little der 
devils! And they don’t know it!’ So said the Prime Syt 
Minister at a meeting of the Westminster Abbey Ste 
Special Choir. The remark serves to remind us of the ke 
valuable work the gramophone has done in showing \ 
the public generally what an exquisite instrument a org. 
well-trained boy’s treble voice is. There must be many of 
thousands, especially among non-churchgoers, to § pist 
whom such gramophone records as that of young Gre 
Lough singing ‘ Hear my prayer ’ came as a revelation Er 
Incidentally, the gramophone must have led to To 
awkward questions on the part of congregations at Reg 
churches where the boys’ singing is bad. ‘ If Tommy Wo 
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Lough can sing like that, why need our Tommy Brown 
produce mere noise?’ Tommy Brown needn't, of 
course. He may never be able to sing like a Lough 
(mainly because the excellences of the Temple solo boy 
were not confined to mere voice), but without great 
difficulty he can be taught to use his voice in a musical 
way. Probably a set of three or four gramophone 
records demonstrating the commonest fault in boys’ 
singing—the forcing-up of the chest register—and the 
simple exercises needed for its cure, would have suffi- 
cient sale to make the enterprise worth while. No 
voice responds more readily to treatment than that of 
the normal intelligent boy. 





The public is mistaken in supposing that good boys’ 
singing can be produced only from specially chosen 
material. There are many poor town and village 
churches where, thanks to the presence of a choir- 
master blessed with plenty of tact and patience and 
a little skill (notice the proportions !), delightful boys’ 
singing is the rule. Contrariwise, there are affluent 
churches with highly-paid organists (who are only 
nominal choir-trainers) and an ample supply of good 
natural material, where the singing is raucous and 
shrill. Now that the gramophone has shown congre- 
gations what ’s what, so to speak, they should ask their 
choirmaster for it, and see that they get it. (They 
must also be prepared to pay for it.) 


The fortieth Festival of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Choral Union was held in Canterbury Cathedral at the 
latter end of June, when forty-one choirs, totalling 
over a thousand voices, took part. The music included 
a setting of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, written 
for the occasion by Dr. Charlton Palmer, and three 
anthems—Gretchaninov’s ‘ Holy, Holy,’ Elgar’s ‘ Light 
of the World,’ and a selection adapted from Mozart’s 
twelfth Mass. A notable new feature in a fine service 
was a procession in which the alternation of harmonies 
by the Cathedral choir, unison by the massed choirs 
and large congregation, and organ interludes, produced 
a wonderful effect. The Rev. C. P 
ard the organ was played by Dr. Charlton Palmer 


The York Diocesan Musical Festival was held in 


York Minster in two sections, one for town choirs and | 
one for country, about forty of the latter taking part. | 


The two anthems were Boyce’s ‘ Blessing and Glory’ 
and Stanford’s ‘ Oh, for a closer walk with God,’ and 


the Canticles were sung to Gregorian Tones with | 


faux-bourdons by Byrd. Large congregations attended, 


and the work of the combined choirs reacked a high | 
Dr. E. C. Bairstow conducted, and Mr. J. L. | 


standard. 
Slater, deputy organist at the Minster, was at the 
organ. Anaddress was given by Mr. Sydney Nicholson, 
who spoke concerning his Church Music School scheme. 


At Westbourne Church, Glasgow, at a recital given 
by Mr. A. M. Henderson, the Westbourne Choir sang 
Henschel’s ‘ Tantum Ergo Sacramentum,’ for six-part 
choir and organ, and Dvorak’s ‘ Sanctus,’ for soprano 
solo and male-voice choir, from the Te Deum, Op. 103, 
two ancient hymns by Vulpius and Schicht, arranged 
by Henry G. Ley, and two pieces for unaccompanied 
choir by Ippolitov-Ivanov and Balakirev. Mr. Hen- 
derson played the Toccata from Widor’s fourth 
Symphony, Chorale Preludes by Bach, Rheinberger, 
Stewart, and Goodhart, Mendelssohn’s second Sonata, 
& - 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just installed an 
organ at Fettes College, Edinburgh—a three-manual 
of thirty stops and twenty-three foot- and finger- 
pistons. Two opening recitals were given by Mr. W. 
Greenhouse Allt, his programmes including Bach's 
E minor Prelude and Fugue, Stanford’s Fantasia and 
Toccata in D minor, Elgar's ‘Imperial’ March, 
Reger’s Toccata in D minor, Chorale Preludes by Bach, 
Wood, Alan Gray, Darke, Brahms, &c. 


Banks conducted, | 


As a sequel to the reconstruction of the Brighton 
Aquarium, the organ has been purchased for £42, and 
placed in St. Julian’s Parish Church, Kingston Buci, 
near Brighton. The instrument was dedicated on 
July 11, when Mr. Guy Michell gave a recital, playing 
Pierné’s ‘Trois Piéces,’ a Bach Fugue, Karg-Elert’s 
Prelude on ‘Nun danket,’ &c. The organ has been 
renovated by Messrs. Morgan & Smith, of Hove, and 
has two manuals and nineteen stops 


A vocal and instrumental recital was given at 

Boston Parish Church on June 21, in aid of the Restora- 
tion Fund. Miss Dorothy Silk sang some Purcell and 
Bach, and took the solo in Mendelssohn's ‘ Hear my 
| prayer’ and Brahms’s ‘ Ye now are sorrowful.’ Dr 
G. J. Bennett played organ solos and accompanied, 
and violoncello solos were given by Mr. Collin Smith 
Dr. Bernard Jackson conducted. The Fund benefited 
by /82. 


Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s many friends on this side 
of the water will be interested to hear that he will, 
during the autumn, commence a series of forty Bach 
| recitals at the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York. The programmes will include the whole of 
Bach’s organ works. The Chorale Preludes will very 
largely be played in such a way as to coincide with the 
Festival or season for which they were composed 





A hymn-singing Festival was held at St. James’s 
Church, Whitehaven, on June 28, when there was a 
large attendance of choirs from all parts of the Deanery. 
Mr. Sydney Nicholson conducted, and in the course of 
the proceedings alluded to his scheme for a School of 
Church Music 


Mr. Ralph Downes, late organ scholar at Keble 
College, Oxford, has been appointed organist of Prince- 
ton University, U.S.A., and sails at the end of August 
A magnificent organ, containing about ninety speaking 
stops, has just been erected in the Chapel, itself a new 
and handsome building. 


Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have recently built 
an organ for St. Machar’s Cathedral, Aberdeen—a 


three-manual of thirty-nine stops and over twenty 
pistons. 


RECITALS 
Courtenay Boyle, St 
Prelude and Fugue in D, Bach ; 
Rhapsody in E, Howells 
Katharine’s, Uitenhage, 
minor and Prelude and 
Fantasia on ‘ The King 


Mary’s Parish Church, 
* Visione,’ 


Mr. M. 
Slough 
Rheinberger ; 

Mr. S. Carlton Chantler, St. 
S. Africa—Fugue in D 
Fugue in E minor, Bach ; 
of Love,’ F. H. Wood. 

Rev. Stanley Mann, St. Luke’s, Belfast—Sonata No. 3, 
Mendelssohn ; Two Chorale Preludes, Alan Gray , 
Choral Fantasia on ‘ Darwell’s 148th,’ Darke ; Alle- 
gretto, Wolstenholme ; Concert Overture in C minor, 
Hollins. 

Mr. W. Edward Kirby, All Saints’, Clifton—Overture 
to ‘Saul,’ Handel ; Toccata in F, Bach; Prelude, 
‘ The Dream of Gerontius,’ Elgar ; ‘ Inan old abbey’ 
and Pean, Harwood. 

Dr. Hayward Scott, St. Mary’s, Long Sutton—Fantasy 
Prelude, Charles Macpherson; Sonata No. lI, 
Guilmant ; Fantasy on ‘ Babylon’s Streams,’ Harris 

Mr. Leonard J. Castle, St. Lawrence Jewry—Overture 
to ‘Athalia,’ Handel; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Raff. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, E.C 
Sonata in E flat and Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
Bach ; Fantasia in C minor, Berens ; Finale (Sonata 
No. 5), Rheinberger ; Concerto No. 6, Handel. 

Mr. Edgar H. Daniels, Parish Church, Pontypridd 
Sonata No. 2, Mendelssohn ; Fugue a la gigue, Bach ; 
Spring Song, Hollins ; Allegro Vivace (Sonata No. 1), 
Guilmant. 
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Mr. Guy Michell, St. Anne’s, Brighton—Overture, The Hmateurs’ Erchange Mr 











‘Occasional’ Oratorio; Allegretto in B minor, “) 
> — »* > - . * ale P: re 
ian be hey = ty tl og eee Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- . 
Mr. C. S. Richards, Hexham Abbey—Symphony No. 5, ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with Pé 
Widor; Allegro (Symphony No. 2), Borodin ; others. aaa : ; 
5/4 movement and Finale (‘ Pathetic’ Symphony), | Lady pianist (advanced) wishes to meet vocalist for 
Tchaikovsky mutual practice. Evenings only. Tufnell Park , 
Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury, district.—E. E. C., c/o Musical Times. a 
E( introduction, Air, and Variations, F. E. Glad- | Experienced first-class leader wanted for trio. W.10 = 
stone; Voluntary in A, Battishill; Triumphal|_ district—R. D., c/o Musical Times. _ pte 
Hymn, Bossi; Album Leaf, Ellingford ; Minuet | Pianist wishes to meet advanced violinist for mutual me 
and Trio, Sterndale Bennett practice of classical music. ‘Cellist available for 
John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— occasional trio. Wimbledon.—P1ano, c/o Musical Bet 
Two Chorale Preludes, Bach ; Sonata No. 8, Rhein- Times. ; ; = 
berger ; ‘ Song of May,’ Jongen ; Installation March, Mezzo-soprano ballad singer wishes to meet accompanist gre 
Stanford for practice.—101, Belvedere Road, Upper Norwood, - 
Mr. J. M. Preston, St. George’s, Jesmond—Prelude and S.E. (near Crystal Palace). : y 
Variations (Symphony No. 8), Widor ; Double Fugue | Lady vocalist, L.R.A.M., wishes to meet pianist for in 
on ‘ Lauda Sion,’ H. Cuypers ; Passacaglia, Bach ; mutual practice. Must be good sight-reader. y 
Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Fugue in F, Krebs. —N. Robinson, 14, Belsize Crescent, N.W.3. a 
Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Prelude | Lady pianist wishes to meet ‘cellist or violinist to play J 
and Fugue in B minor, Bach; Intermezzo No. 4, together for mutual pleasure. Croydon district.— ae 
Brahms ; Concerto No. 4, Handel. | B.L. E., c/o Musical Times. pe 
Mr. N. S. Wallbank,. Lancaster Parish Church—A Bach Baritone singer wishes to meet advanced accompanist att 
programme: Two Chorale Preludes, Toccata and | for mutual practice. Mornings, and West Central a 
Fugue in D minor, Adagio in A minor, Fugue alla| district preferred—Canto, c/o Mr. Clifton Cooke, , 
Gigue | 26, Guilford Street, W.C.1, ai 
Mr. H. Percy Richardson, St. Chad’s, Far Headingley, | eo a 
Leeds—Choral No. 3, Franck; Postludium alla} 
Toccata, Karg-Elert ; Fantasia and Fugue in C minor, Letters to 1 the ‘Bditor . } 
Bach ; Scherzo in E, Gigout; Ronde (‘ Fire-Bird ' | a 
Music), Stravinsky. WESTMINSTER SINGERS tal 
Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool Sir,—Unfortunately, I was in the depths of the aa 
—Evening Song, Bairstow ; Variations de Concert| country when your June issue came out, and was not - 
in E minor, Bonnet; Caprice de Concert, Stuart) able to obtain a copy. In the July number there is 
Archer ; Sonata No. 3, Guilmant; Sonata No. 3, some reference to a criticism by your Toronto corre- in ? 
Bach |spondent on the Westminster Glee Singers, and also unt 
Mr. Arthur E. Watts, St. Lawrence Jewry—Toccata| some remarks on the name and origin of the West- us 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach; First movement} minster Singers and the similarity of the two titles. spe 
Symphony No. 5), Widor; Prelude on Dundee,’| May I, asa personal friend of Mr. Branscombe and fine 
Parry ; Spring Song, Hollins as an old member of the ‘ Glee Singers,’ point out that anc 
Dr Herman Brearley, Middleton Parish Church— | they are not ‘a recently formed body,’ e.. the first for 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Minuet and | tour having been undertaken in the year 1900, the party we 
[rio in E flat, Mozart ; Pastorale, Ravel. including several adult members of the Abbey choir, in| 
Mr. Ralph Downes, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford—| also Madame Marie Hooton and Mr. W. Sterndale " 
Four Variations on a Chorale, Pachelbel; Prelude Bennett, the boys being the pick of those at Mr. James mn 
and Fugue in A, Bach ; Sonata No. 7, Rheinberger ; | Bates’s ‘ London College for Choristers,’ amongst of 
Fugue in F sharp minor, Buxtehude ; Symphony | which were his sons Harold and Arthur. nat 
No. 3, Vierne ; ‘ Symphonie de l’'Agneau Mystique,’ This company toured every English-speaking part orig 
de Maleingreau. of the globe, and the name ‘ Westminster Glee Singers ’ pre 
Mr. W. Stamp, St. Clement Danes, Strand—Suite | js a household word in South Africa, India, and Austra- I 
Gothique, Aoél/mann ; Villanella, Ireland ; Chorale | jasia, and, contrary to the implication of your article, uns 
Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan Williams ;| it would be the Westminster Singers who would be ‘tr 
Sketch No. 4, Schumann; Prelude and Fugue in| mistaken for the ‘ Glee Singers,’ should they ever sing Mu 
E minor, Bach out of the confines of Great Britain. ; ma 
Mr. Maughan Barnett, Town Hall, Auckland, N.Z I do not know what was said in the Toronto critic's A 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor (‘ Fiddle’ Fugue),| notes about the singing and programmes of the § pot 
Bach ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood ; ‘ Pensées du soir,’ company, but in the past Edward Branscombe has an 
Ellingford ; Grand Choeur, Guilmant. set out on these tours (this is the fourth world tour) inte 
Mr. Ambrose Porter, Middleton Parish Church—Fan-| with such high ideals as to the presentation of glees, mo 
tasia in F, West; An Easter Meditation, Porter ; madrigals, and part-songs that he has lost money for § wit 
Sonata in C minor, Howells ; Prelude, ‘ Kyrie, God | months on end until he gradually saw the necessity a 
the Holy Ghost,’ Bach. for making the programmes more acceptable to stu 
a uncultivated ears by putting in some examples of the am 
lighter side of vocal music. pro 
APPOINTMENTS He does not trade on the word ‘ Westminster,’ his vel 
Mr. Maitland Farmer, choirmaster and organist, St. | programmes give the name of the particular choir in 7 
Luke's, Redcliffe Square, $.W which his people have sung, retaining the old title for vier 
Mr. W. Harry Gabb, choirmaster and organist, Christ- | the collective party. sch 
church, Gipsy Hill, S.E If you have not had many other letters on this subject (str 
Mr. W. J. Hunt, choirmaster and organist, St. Mary’s, | I should be glad if you would print this in fairness to tra! 
Haydon Bois, Essex Mr. Branscombe (who is touring with the party) and acc 
Dr. H. L. Read, choirmaster and organist, Bowdon | the many friends and well-wishers of the Westminster pro 
Parish Church, Cheshire GLEE Singers in England.—Yours, &c., pro 
Mr. Daniel H. Rogers, choirmaster and organist, H. VINCENT COLLIER. anc 
Winchmore Hill Baptist Church 77, Bramley Road, W.5. tra) 
Mr. H. Stubington, choirmaster and organist, St. It is not for us to settle the claims of the whi 
, Andrew’s Parish Church, Presteigne, Radnorshire ;| rival parties. Nevertheless, we cannot but ask the fre 
and music master, Presteigne County School. obvious question: If (as Mr. Collier says above) alte 
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Mr. Branscombe ‘does not trade on 
“ Westminster,”’’ why did he adopt it twelve years 
after it had been registered and used by another 
party of singers ?—EpiTor.” 


‘IMPROVING’ THE CLASSICS 

Sir,—An arrangement, a transcription, or a re- 
harmonization when conceived by a creative mind is, 
as Godowsky points out, an entity which in its own 
worth may prove a masterpiece, and may even surpass 
the composer's original work. 

On the other hand, it may be dull, clumsy, and 
generally inept (1). In your reply to my letter you 
cite examples of the latter species, assume quite 
gratuitously that I like them, and then accuse me of 
lack of musicianship. 

I am concerned with Godowsky’s version of the 
‘Moment Musical’; you introduce a laboured effort 
by Ornstein (2); so far from liking it, I was unaware 
of its existence until you drew attention to it. I men- 
tioned Roger Quilter’s arrangement of ‘ Drink to me 
only,’ which, ironically enough, was highly praised in 
the Musical Times some time ago; you concentrate 
attack on Cyril Scott’s version—a very different 
matter (3). 

I spoke of Cyril Scott’s ‘Cherry Ripe,’ which is 
generally admitted to be his most successful essay in 
this line ; you ignore this and poke fun at ‘ All through 
the night ’ (4) 

I submit, Sir, that this treatment is unfair, and gives 
a distorted view of an important subject. 

Were the views expressed in my last letter enter- 
tained only by barbarians devoid of musicianship and 
a sense of style (myself, for example), discussion would 
be pointless. 

Allow me, therefore, to quote Mr. Ernest Newman 
in the Sunday Times of April 22: ‘ After all, Schubert, 
untouched and untouched-up, is always available for 
us when we want him; so why not, meanwhile, 
spend ten minutes enjoying Godowsky? As_ his 
fine transcriptions of the Bach unaccompanied violin 
and ‘cello Suites. prove, he has a remarkable faculty 
for drawing out of another man's work something that 
was not formally expressed by the man, but is really latent 
in the work’ (my italics) (5). 

The point which so many people are either unable 
or unwilling to grasp, is that Godowsky’s arrangement 
of the ‘Moment Musical’ and other works is in the 
nature of a variation so ‘free’ as to constitute an 
original work which must be judged as such—not by 
preconceived notions of musical morality. 

I admit, however, that the word “ arrangement ’ is 
unsatisfactory in that it is frequently confused with 
‘transcription.’ A better term would be ‘ Moment 
Musical,’ as seen by Godowsky, or whoever else it 
may be. 

Masterpieces such as Chopin Waltzes or Etudes are 
not likely to be supplanted either by Godowsky or 
anyone else. Even a masterpiece, however, loses 
interest when repeated remorselessly month after 
month, and I suggest that Godowsky, in providing us 
with alternative versions of these works, has performed 
a valuable service (6). Incidentally, his fifty-three 
studies on Chopin Etudes, combining, as they do, 
amazing resource, invention, and technical mastery, 
probably represent the culminating point in the de- 
velopment of the étude 

Turning to transcription, you state, ‘ many hold the 
view that a transcription should respect the harmonic 
scheme and_ style of the original.’ Obviously a real 
(strict) transcription is, or should be, an attempt to 
transfer a work from one medium to another as 
accurately as circumstances may permit. Hence, the 
promiscuous introduction of extraneous matter is a 
procedure which should be condemned as dishonest 
and misleading. But the principle of so-called ‘ free 
transcription’ is akin to that of the ‘ arrangement,’ 
wherein it is so self-evident that the composer is giving 
free play to his imagination that a charge of ‘ harmonic 
alteration’ is pointless. Clearly, a piece such as 


_— 


the word | 
; Of a variation or fantasia on the original, and only 





Rachmaninov’s‘ Liebesfreud ' is primarily in the nature 


incidentally a transcription. 

‘ Free transcription ’ is undoubtedly a vague, colour- 
less term, and for works of an extended and elaborate 
character such as this I suggest Godowsky’s phrase. 
‘symphonic metamorphosis,’ as being more appropriate 

You assert that ‘ nobody plays similar tricks with 
literary classics.’ Is this true? Are not novels 
dramatized, dramas novelized, and both cinematised ? 
‘Peter Pan,’ during its production as a film, was 
submitted reel by reel to the author, who expressed 
himself as completely satisfied, despite its very ‘ free’ 
treatment. 

‘Why,’ asks Godowsky in his prefatory remarks on 
transcriptions, &c., ‘should musicians be denied the 
privileges of comment, criticism, dissertation, dis- 
cussion, and display of imaginative faculties when 
transcribing, arranging, or paraphrasing a standard 
work ? Why should the literary man alone enjoy all 
the prerogatives ? Shakespeare built his plays upon 
borrowed themes, and Moliére said: ‘‘ Je prends mon 
bien ov je le trouve ”’ ’ (7). 

Coming to the question of re-harmonization of folk- 
songs and old tunes, it is regrettable that this subject 
is generally approached from a sentimental rather than 
a scientific standpoint. Composition as it is under- 
stood to-day is something more than a mono-melodic 
line, and neither antiquity nor simplicity can be 
regarded as satisfactory substitutes for harmony and 
polyphony. I am well aware that ‘ability to plaster 
a simple old tune with luscious chords is very far from 
being a sign of progressiveness,’ but I regard as equally 
undesirable the methods of most editors and arrangers, 
whereby good thematic material is completely 
anesthetised by a repellent compound of diluted 
Mendelssohn and what Ernest Newman describes as ' the 
second lesson of a correspondence course on vamping 

On this point Cyril Scott has some pertinent remarks 
in his ‘ Philosophy of Modernism’: ‘ The five-finger 
exercise species of accompaniments which delighted our 
forefathers can only strike us moderns as deplorable 
defilements of many a pleasing melody placed over 
them. That which is calculated to appear so un 
obtrusive becomes the very opposite by its excessive 
triviality. People forget that at the present day a 
melody in itself is insufficient to hold the pleasurable 
attention of serious musicians. It may be sufficient 
to hold the attention of the butcher’s boy, but has no 
place in the concert hall. If this were not a fact, 
Donizetti would still be modern, or, at any rate 
productive of pleasure instead of tedium.’ 

No objection is raised to the incorporation of folk- 


tunes into a symphonic structure by, let us say, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvorak, or Delius in his ‘On _ hearing 


the first cuckoo in spring’; why, then, should pianists 
be content with the efforts of ‘ arrangers’ as opposed 
to composers, such as Grieg in his Op. 66, or Roger 
Quilter in ‘ Drink to me only’ ? 

Finally, the position of composers and performers in 
this connection has been so well expressed by Godowsky 
in the preface to his Schubert song transcriptions that 
I beg leave once more to quote therefrom: ‘ It is so 
easy for the critic to strike an attitude of authority 
when entrenched behind the power and influence of a 
publication. The poor artist is like a defenceless 
soldier facing a machine-gun. It is so easy to dis 
seminate and propagate opinions which readily find 
an assenting echo owing to the safety in stagnant 
conventionality and moss-grown tradition ’ (8) Yours, 
&e., Ciinton GRAy-FIsk. 

32, Dorset Square, N.W.1. 


[Mr. Gray-Fisk’s letter arrived too late for insertion 
in our June number, and, as we explained last month 
it had to be held over till the present issue. We take 
his points in their order, having numbered them in 
the letter for ease of reference. 

(1.) That an arrangement, &c., may, so far as merit 
goes, be anything, from a masterpiece to an ineptitude, 
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is obvious. For example, we hear from a reliable J 
critic that Godowsky’s Bach arrangements are masterly, If 
but we regard his version of the Schubert ‘ Moment so 
Musical ’ as inept. 

(2.) Our quotation from Ornstein’s travesty of the sp 
Schubert piece was in type before Mr. Gray-Pisk's | of 
letter reached us—a fact which we made clear in our | a 
comments. te 

(3.) Mr. Gray-Fisk says that Quilter’s arrangement | 
of ‘Drink to me only’ was highly praised in the | wi 
Musical Times. Quilter has published three treatments | pa 
of this tune, and we cannot be sure as to which version th 
allusion is made. Assuming it to be the most recent— Here is a further emasculation of the tune : za 
an arrangement for pianoforte solo—we find the M.T. wi 
reviewer (not the present writer) saying in September, | _ Ez. 3. cil 
1927 } ge 

. . an arrangement, for pianoforte solo, by _ on 

Quilter, of “ Drink to me only with thine eyes,”’ in na 

which Colonel Mellish’s tune takes on the gestures a 

and accents of a typical Quilter song. The thing is Full and fair ones, come and buy, . . as 

rather a /iéce doccasion, and like many similar th 

impromptus and extemporizations, is unfitted for ple 
the test of print and frequent performance. The tu 
arrangement has distinction of workmanship, mt 
however, as this composer's music generally has, ov 
and even those who find its flavour too luscious sh 
for their taste, will admit the skill with which the me 
dish is cooked and served. Every note is in its Se 
right place, and the whole thing is thoroughly far 
weenaet How miserably weak that falling seventh! In fact, 
There is high praise for the workmanship, but for little | the whole arrangement strikes us as being unwhole- 
else. Quilter’s accompaniment to this song the | some, overloaded, and artificial. The life is taken out 
present writer described as ‘a trifle oversweet’ | of the tune by the use of too many chords, and many let 
(Musical Times, November, 1921), and we should | of them are far-fetched and clumsily used, e¢.g., the Mr 
apply the same term to his arrangement for violin and | D flat chord in bar 3 of Ex. 2. Portamento marks Dr 
pianoforte. abound, and repeatedly the term ‘linger’ occurs—a sbi 

(4.) We concentrated our attack on Cyril Scott's | direction that most singers are far from needing; en 
version of ‘ Drink to me only ’ because it was the first | a more useful instruction would be ‘ get on with it.’ its 
example of his series to come to hand ; we could find If Mr. Scott wished to do a good turn to this delightful We 
no copy of ‘ Cherry ripe.’ As Mr. Gray-Fisk’s com- | old song he should have restored the original text. aid 
mendation of the Quilter-Scott arrangements was_ Instead, he has followed the unimaginative editors a 
general—he spoke of ‘old tunes such as,’ &c.—we | who seem to be unable to touch a poem without spoiling 5 
were acting quite fairly in pillorying any one of them. | jt. Herrick wrote 
However, we are delighted to take up the argument | 
on the ground chosen by Mr. Gray-Fisk, and we have | * Where my Julia’s lips do smile, : 
therefore obtained a copy of ‘Cherry ripe.” Having | There ’s the land, or Cherry Isle, gor 
got it, we are embarrassed by the wealth of evidence Whose plantations,’ &c., en 
that it provides for our case; space for quotation pri 
being limited, choice is difficult. Let us lead off with | —which is both sensible English and a pretty fancy. wo! 
the Introduction (marked ‘ Lingeringly ’"—though most | ‘ There ’s the land of Cherry Isle’ is neither. And the \ 
norma! musicians will prefer to get it over) : feeble line, ‘ Where the sunbeams sweetly smile,’ is not wil 

| Herrick’s. The punctuation, too, is altered without bef 

Bs. 1 justification. We apojogise for taking up so much the 

= . — — | space with this song, but as Mr. Gray-Fisk brings it j 
= a | forward as a good example of the kind of tinkering he our 
~~ o 7 | champions, we must, in self-defence, be comprehensive. Dai 

. - We take leave of ‘ Cherry ripe’ with a final quotation: sati 

Po very tenderly. poco rit con 
Se ae ——S ——— 4 ” tranguille. pies 
oi 41 ————_a oi a —_ a 9. seductively. —= ; moi 
- = = e SSS ver 
wna corda — \ 
| “he - - 

rhe extract that follows contains two of the frequent wisierhenbereg pe inet , 
instances where Mr. Scott, not content with the ad- —— 1 
dition of misfitting harmonies, also alters the melody = 
—in every case for the worse zi ior 

pert 

Ex. 2 ———-- -— refe 

mp —— = == —-— et —— == Flu 

iii -_ — |§ Se fe 

yo —— — Pr < r or writ 

oe — ‘Ri ’ it is, indeed! In fact, it is so jaan ripe as to Bes 

oe : ipe ’ it is, indeed ! act, ss ‘T-ripe as 

—= ——— — mmm ts ——— ¢ | be lle but we leave the reader to supply the only 
éor tect? fitting adjective. We are content to turn on Mr. 

oe Scott his description, and call his arrangement a S 

mp ‘deploiable defilement of a pleasing melody.’ age 

=>— (5.) Mr. Newman’s opinion on any subject has our o1 

a——s respect. We do not know whether his reference to mut 

| the Schubert-Godow sky transcriptions imcludes the § © “ 
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‘Moment Musical’ that led to this correspondence. 
If it does, it merely shows that Mr. Newman likes 
something that we detest. 

(6.) Certain classics ave overplayed, as our corre- 
spondent says, but we differ as to the remedy. 
of re-hashing them, why not give them a rest, and do 
a bit of exploring amongst the large amount of admit- 
tedly fine music that is neglected ? 

7.) We repeat that ‘ nobody plays similar tricks 
with literary classics ’—that is to say, nobody, e.g., 
paraphrases Shakespeare in a manner analogous to 
the musical examples under discussion. The dramati- 
zation of novels is usually done by, or in co-operation 
with, the author of the novel concerned. In the 
cinematizing of a novel only the story is taken; the 
genius of the writer usually shows itself almost entirely 
on the purely literary side, and very little in the 
narrative (Dickens is an outstanding example of this). 

8.) We are not lacking in admiration of Godowsky 
as a great pianist who is also a great musician. Never- 
theless, we hold that many of the chromatic and com- 


plex transcriptions of folk-song and other standard | 


tunes of the type praised by Mr. Gray-Fisk show as 


much ‘stagnant conventionality’ as any other 
overdone phase of music; already some of them 
show signs of becoming as ‘ moss-grown’ as the 


methods of Spohr—a composer with whom Mr. Cyril 
Scott and others of our chromatic ‘moderns’ have 
far more in common than they imagine EDITOR 


THE ETHICS OF BORROWING 

We have received from Dr. Eaglefield Hull a long 
letter, which purports to be an answer to the letter of 
Mr. Percy Scholes that appeared in our July number 
Dr. Hull’s letter, however, contains so many disput- 
able points and actual mis-statements, and is so 
irrelevant to the issue raised by Mr. Scholes, that 
its publication would merely revive the controversy 
We are therefore returning it to Dr. Hull for recon- 


sideration with a view to inserting it in our next 
number EDITOR 
A ‘STUDY’ ORCHESTRA 
Str,—In your June number two years ago you were 


good enough to print a letter from me in which refer- 
ence was made to a little orchestra organized for the 
private study of the Beethoven Symphonies and other 
worth-while orchestral works. 

What measure of progress has been made since then 
will be suggested by the enclosed programme given 
before a small invited audience, as a sort of finale for 
the season’s work. 

it may be of some interest for me to say that we find 
our present combination of twenty-two strings, four 
pairs of wood-wind, and two horns quite effective and 
satisfactory, the ensemble providing a body of tone of 
considerable orchestral colour and sonority. Of course, 
we miss the trumpets and trombones on occasion, and, 

ore often, the kettle-drums, but these are not con- 
venient in a small reom, and are not essential in practice 
&c., A. E. WuHirte. 

508, Holly Lodge, 

1210, Jervis Street, 

The idea of a small amateur orchestra got together 
for the purpose of studying, rather than publicly 
performing, the classics is a good one rhe programme 
referred to by Mr. White consisted of the ‘ Magic 
Flute ’ Overture, a selection from ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ 


Yours 


Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


Schubert's Overture in B flat (a little-known work 
written in the composer's nineteenth year), and 
Beethoven's No. 8.—Ep1TorR 

\ PLAYER-PIANO CLASS AT FESTIVALS 


Str,—Surely the number of one-armed pianists is so 
small that it could not be worth while for any Festival 
to include in its syllabus a class for them, however 
much it may sympathise with them. Syllabuses are 
so crowded that there is rarely room for a new class ; 


Instead | 


| 
| but in view of the increasing number of people who now 
play some form of player-piano, the big Festivals 
might consider introducing a class for them. This 
would probably bring in a fair number of older people 
| who have never acquired a good finger technique, but 
have taken to the pianola comparatively late in life, 
and are getting a tremendous amount of pleasure out 
of their hobby. With some special arrangement for 
practice on the instrument selected (dealers would 
probably help by lending one), there is here the making 
of a first-class, exciting competition. Ernest Newman, 
jin the old Piano-Player Review fifteen years ago, 
suggested the idea. So many more instruments are 
in use nowadays, and such good reproductions of 
| excellent interpretations are to be had for study, that 
| there must be suificient pianolists to make a start worth 
| while. Which Festival will lead the way ?—Yours, 
&e., W. R. ANDERSON. 
London 


SOL-FA IN SCHOOLS 
Sir,—May I, an elementary schoolmaster 
| twenty-five years’ experience, thank you for 
position you have taken in your ‘ Occasional Notes 
for July ? 

As a boy of eight vears of age, I was able to read at 
sight very difficult passages I have grave doubts 
if my ability would have been anything like so great 
if I had been taught Staff notation Again, through 
the influence of my father, I was allowed to sing in 
Dr. McNaught’s choir in the senior concert at the 
Crystal Palace, at the Tonic Sol-fa Jubilee, when I was 
ten years old, and I still have the notes of the ‘ Ear- 
Test ' (I copied all the parts and played them when we 
got home) given to the five thousand working people 
who formed the choir. True, it was only an ordinary 
hymn-tune, but it appeared to stagger the huge 
audience when the choir stood up and sang it through 
at first sight. And although it is many years since 


rONKC 
of 
the 


as 


onic Sol-fa was my only means of getting music 
I have been a Church organist for over thirty 
vears—lI still think in terms of that system, which so 


clearly shows the inter-relationship of keys and the 
significance of the intervals of the scale. Transposi 
tion, playing from ear, improvisation—all those 
matters which are musicianly as opposed to scholarly 

are (relatively) easily achieved by this despised system. 
Every choirmaster will agree that his readers 
are Sol-faists, and many a_ business-man-organist 
has envied me the power to ‘ play the voice parts’ 
from Tonic Sol-fa. One grips the whole process of the 
composer's thought so easily with ‘ this drm busi- 
ness And, of course, in my school work, where at 
the most one has two per week, totalling 
ninety minutes, the system which so easily gave the 
working man of fifty years ago the Open Sesame to 
the treasures of music is the only one possible if any- 
thing worth doing is to be done in the elementary 
school Yours, &c., F. H. Li 

297, Wanstead Park Road, 
liford, Essex 


‘ safe ’ 


lessons 


FURKOMAN MUSI( 
It was with pleasure that I saw a review of the 
joint work of Uspensky and Belaiev on ‘ Turkoman 
Music’ in your July issue. May I remark, however, 
that from the English title which your reviewer gives 
this work, one would not suspect (except for the fact 
that it was published at Moscow) that it was in 
and therefore beyond the reach of mst 


SIR 


Russian, 
Britishers 

One point that is of interest to British folk (it was 
missed by the reviewer) is that Prof. Belaiev pays a 
big compliment to our own musico-orientalist, Dr. 
Henry George Farmer, whose ideas and writings the 
learned Professor borrows, with acknowledgment 

May I also take this opportunity to ask information 


about a work by Dr. Farmer—' The Organ of the 
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Ancients: From Eastern Sources,’ highly praised by 
Canon Galpin in the new Grove’s‘ Dictionary’? It is 
mentioned as being in the press in 1926, but I have been 
unable to trace its publication.—Yours, &c., 


ORIENTALIST 


ARMCHAIR v. CONCERT-HALL 

Sir,—Permit me to endorse the remarks of a ‘ Mere 
Listener * in the Musical Times June issue, where, in 
the wireless notes, he expressed the view that probably 
the concert-hall is not the best medium for listening to 
music 

My own experience, both in regard to symphonic 
and chamber music, is that when personally attending 
a performance, the movements of the players and the 
full lighting and general atmosphere of the hall, tend 
to distract attention from the actual musical sounds. 

All music of a high level requires an ‘ attitude of 
mind,’ and the average concert-hall atmosphere, it 
must be admitted, is not conducive tothis. It appears 
to me that the best way of listening is to be in a position 
of absolute physical comfort, in a quiet and softly-lit 
room, with a pair of head-phones as the medium. To 
the confirmed concert-goer, this will seem the last word 
in eccentricity, but in reality it is a great aid to 
concentration I can imagine 
wireless transmissions as being nothing like the original 
performance, but without exaggeration it is quite 
true to say that the B.B.C. technical staff has made 
very great progress during the last three years, and 
the transmissions to-day are of a consistently high level, 
the orchestral timbres and bass instruments coming 
through with great clarity, and in the matter of chamber 
music the effect is that of being in the studio with the 
players. Unfortunately, many people do not know of 
the first-class reproduction which is now broadcast, 


and therefore do not trouble to obtain receiving appa- | 


ratus worthy of the music—hence the banal sounds 
often to be heard from cheap loud-speakers 

Speaking purely from the appreciation standpoint, 
I find that wireless, properly and efficiently used, is 
the listening medium par excellence Yours, &c., 


13, Cornwall Road J. HATCHER 
Coventry 
DAILY EXPRESS NATIONAL PIANO- 


PLAYING 


Ihe Grades in the above are of four degrees, 
namely, A, B, C, and D, the first for candidates of 
eighteen years and upwards, and the latter from eight 
years to eleven 

Though the contest is likely to encourage the art 
of pianoforte-playing, the grading is far from ideal 
This contest is open to every person of British 
nationality, and among them are numerous profes- 
sionals, diploma-holders of the R.A.M., R.C.M., 
T.C.L., &c., who have a very great advantage over the 
amateur if they enter for this contest. I consider that 
all qualifications should have to be stated on forms of 
entry, otherwise it will be farcical 

I should be extremely interested to know the opinions 
of fellow-readers of the Musical Times on this subject, 
although for some little time I have been expecting the 
Editor himself to make some comment upon this 
contest in his columns.—Yours, &« 

‘ Glendale, Lestige A. W 
South Lane, 

New Malden, Surrey 


CONTESI1 


SIR 


SHEPHERD 


THE HARD CASE OF THE WOMAN COMPOSER 

Sir,—Owing to the fact that my last book has 
sometimes been handed over by editors to their musical 
critics (inevitable, perhaps, yet rather like clapping the 
judge’s wig on the defendant’s head !), I have come 
across more than one instance of what I will venture 
to call not digging deep enough into the question 
I raised 


the critics scorning | 


——ee 





Musical specialists are fond of adducing women’s 
success in literature as triumphant proof that my 
contention as to what happens in the music world js 
all moonshine. But, as I have pointed out in thog 
pages, nothing can prevent a woman from writing a 
book, and once she has found a publisher nothing cap 
prevent the public from reading that book. Songs 
to answer, in passing, a remark I saw in that M usical 
Times review) are almost as easily launched—which js 
why women have been able to make their songs known— 
but as regards the larger forms of the art, music depends 
entirely on the good offices of conductors and com- 
mittees. And these can, and do, withhold from the 
public the chance of hearing works they see no good 
reason for producing 

There is nothing like a concrete example. In this 
my jubilee year, my Mass will be heard some four or 
five times. Now will you tell me, Sir, how it was 
possible for the public (who, as Dr. Johnson remarked 
are the only people that matter) to form a judgment 
on this work during the thirty-three years in which 
not a single conductor in England could be persuaded 
to produce it ? 

Or take another typical instance—of to-day. At 
Southwark Cathedral you may listen to every modem 
English composer—with one exception! Frequenter 
of these fine concerts have often asked me why nothing 
of mine is ever done there. I do not know; but ther 
is the fact ! 

One word more. Having by chance stepped int 
the world of letters, it is ouly natural, given human 
nature, that certain of the musical faculty should 
point to any literary success I may have had as obvious 
proof that letters and not music is probably my true 
bent. Be itso! I do not even ask such to make the 
mental effort indicated above, of realising that a non- 
performed composer and a writer of books are in a 
slightly different situation as regards the public, and 
that the latter requires the goodwill of one person onl 

a publisher ! 

All I humbly ask is that, in future, when an English 
female composer of talent comes along, she should fare 
neither better nor worse than our men—say, Bax 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, or anyone else. That is 
when they have emerged from the dark, fierce, lone}; 
struggle that is the lot of all individual thinkers (in 
England this will happen when they are about forty 
let their work be neither incarcerated nor besmeared 
with sex-labelled patronage, but be accepted fairly and 
squarely, and flung upon the tide, such as it is, of 
English music.—Yours, &c., ETHEL SMYTH 


We began our notice by admitting that there are 
grounds for Dame Ethel Smyth’s complaints ; but we 
added that the grounds are less than she imagines, and 
we supported this view by arguing that no musical 
composition by a woman had ever been shelved because 
of her sex. Further, we still hold that every example 
of neglect of Dame Ethel’s larger works could be 
paralleled by instances of neglect of equally good 
work by male composers. Dame Ethel’s point as to 
the difference between a composer and a writer of 
books is a good one. As to the Mass, we find it hard 
to believe that any conductor would ‘ withhold ’ from 
the public a work which the public showed anxiety to 


hear.—EpDITOR 
RECONSTITUTION OF THE I.S.M. 
Srr,—I have read your leading article on this subject 


in the July Musical Times with much interest 

As an amateur I have been particularly struck by 
that portion headed, ‘ The Society and the Amateur 
Enthusiastic amateurs—and I claim to be one—are 
quite as much interested in forming an educated public 
opinion in musical matters as are professional musicians, 
and I think it is a matter for regret that the Society 
does not as yet see its way clear to admit them to 
membership in even a modified form. I agree with 
you, Sir, when you say that the union of the experience 
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of the professional with the enthusiasm of the amateur 
is so important as to call for a more definite step on 
the Society’s part in the near future than that of 
waiting for the formation of a purely amateur organi- 
zation corresponding in size and scope to the purely 
professional society—which would mean waiting a 
very long time ! 

I am not sure I agree that the best method to be 
pursued would be to affiliate organizations such as 
choral societies to the I.S.M. I feel that more could 
probably be done by admitting individuals to some 
form of membership, all of whom would be enthusiasts 
or they wouldn’t want to belong to the Society, and 
many of whom are not members of such societies as 
you mention, but who would be glad to join an organi- 
zation like the 1.S.M., being in entire sympathy with 
its objects. I should have thought such members 
would be a source of strength. 

Your remarks about Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s advocacy 
of a more definite fusion of the amateur and professional 
elements are most interesting. I know Dr. Sargent 
very well (we amateurs of Leicester and district owe 
him a very deep debt of gratitude for what he has 
done for us), and the fact that he advises this close 
co-operation between professional and amateur is 
encouraging, for no one in my experience can carry 
such co-operation into practice more successfully 
than he. 

I am writing in the hope that others may take up 
the subject and perhaps put forward some scheme of 
a practical nature which the I.S.M. will feel they can 
accept as helping us all forward towards the goal we 
are striving to reach.—Yours, &c., 

Hampton Lodge, 

Stoneygate, Leicester 


L. V. WYKEs. 


WOBBLING B.B.C. SINGERS 


Sir,—May I be permitted to pipe in another true 
note with that of your correspondent Mr. E. A. Shaw ? 

Is this perpetual tremolo a vice, or a disease, or 
‘swank’? If a vice, it should be stamped out at 
once. If a disease, there are surely many Mus. Doc.’s 
who should hail it as fine material for prophylactic 
team work. If ‘ swank,’ that can be remedied by not 
engaging those artists whose singing voices are per- 
petually broken with (?) emotion. 

Speaking as a medical man, I say that this disease, 
if disease it be, is getting serious. Is it a form of 
musical Paralysis Agitans, Imported Ague, of Habit 
Spasm ? That it is ‘nothing more than the natural 
vibration of the singing voice, intensified by the 
mechanism of transmission and reception,’ is 
eye and Betty Martin.’ And we are not all Horse 
Marine receptionists. 

If the disease is infectious, what will happen to 
our English chorus singers ? 
orchestra, and principal oboe starts to fix a vibrating 
shutter to the bell of his instrument before playing an 


obbligato in a Bach Cantata, then—but, oh! Mr. 
Editor, it is too awful to think of.—Yours, &c., 
Country Docror. 


THE FIRST BALLAD OPERA: ALLAN 
RAMSAY'S ‘ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD’ 


Sir,—In my article under the above heading in the 
June issue of the Musical Times, I endeavoured to 
show that Allan Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd ’ (1725) 
may be regarded as the first of ballad operas. This 
view is also held by Mr. Jeffrey Mark, in the article on 
‘ Ballad Opera’ in the new ‘ Grove’ (vol. 1, p. 206), 
who writes as follows: ‘ Actually in point of time, 
“The Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay, which 
appeared three years before ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
must take place as the first ballad opera. This is a 


E 


‘all my | 


And if it spreads to the | 


Pastoral Play with the lyrics adapted to well-known 
| Scotch tunes.’ This view is also supported by the 
late Frank Kidson in the new ‘ Grove’ (vol. 2, p. 365), 
| under the article ‘ Gentle Shepherd.’ 

| I now learn from my old friend Mr. W. J. Lawrence, 
|} one of the greatest living authorities on the history of 
| the drama, that this view is untenable, and that Gay 
must be accorded the credit of the first ballad opera. 
Mr. Lawrence writes: ‘ Neither ‘“‘ Patie and Roger ”’ 
| nor ‘‘ The Gentle Shepherd ”’ when first published had 
}any songs; they were merely Pastorals, and not 
| intended for the stage. ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” was 
| performed at Haddington, Edinburgh, in October, 
1728, by a boys’ troupe, and, at the request of the 
| boys, Allan Ramsay, in emulation of Gay, added songs 
|to his Pastoral, when the boys acted it in January, 
| 1729.’ 
| As stated in my previous article, ‘The Gentle 
| Shepherd,’ with songs added, was acted by ‘a set of 
| young gentlemen’ at Taylors’ Hall, Edinburgh, as an 
| afterpiece to ‘ The Orphan,’ on January 22, 1729, for 
| which Ramsay supplied an Epilogue. 

Mr. Lawrence adds that the third edition of the 
“Gentle Shepherd’ (1729) has no songs. As a fact, 
the songs had been first published in vol. 2 of the 
‘ Tea-Table Miscellany.’ 

Thus, although Ramsay gave a lead to the genre 
which culminated in ballad opera, yet the credit for 
producing the first ballad opera must be accorded to 
John Gay, with his ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ which had its 
premiere on January 29, 1728, at the theatre in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields.—Yours, &c., W. H. GratTran FLoop. 


AN OBITUARY SLIP 

Sir,—From my youth upwards I have been a 
|constant reader of the Musical Times, from which I 
have received interesting and profitable information. 
| One of its strong points is accuracy. I am, therefore, 
the more surprised that you have included an Obituary 
| notice of a successor of mine at the fine old Parish 
|Church of Grinton, wherein a correspondent speaks 
of me as one who has departed this life. It is true 
|that I have retired from all professional duties, but 
I am still a reader of the Musical Times.—Yours, &c., 


56, Woodlands, W. CRESER. 
Golders Green, N.W.11. 


‘The obituary notice was contributed by a relative 
jof the deceased, and was printed substantially as it 
|was received. The reference to Dr. Creser as ‘the 
|late’ escaped our notice. We make our sincere 
| apology to the Doctor for the slip.—Ep1ToR.] 


ORGANISTS’ LONG SERVICE 

Sir,—In the June number of the Musical Times 
you had an interesting article on the length of service 
of our Cathedral organists, in which the name of my 
father, Dr. Henry Edmund Ford, late organist of 
Carlisle Cathedral, appeared, with a period of service 
of sixty-seven years 

Perhaps the following facts might also interest your 
readers. My father was taught by Dr. Ralph Banks, 
organist of Rochester, who served there for fifty-one 
years. During the last two or three years of Banks’s 
life my father acted as his assistant, and, after his 
death, as deputy organist for a short time until Dr. J. L. 
Hopkins was appointed. My father was then appointed 
organist of Carlisle in February, 1842, at the age of 
twenty, and died in November, 1909, after holding the 
post for sixty-seven years and eight months. 

Thus the two organists, master and pupil, served 
consecutively in the two Cathedrals of Rochester and 
Carlisle for a period of over a hundred and eighteen 
years.—Yours, &c., H. D. Forp. 

Thursby, Carlisle. 
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MISUSE OF A DIPLOMA 

Sir,—I beg to draw your attention, if I may, to the 
following matter 

I was recently passing a local cinema, and noticed an 
L.R.A.M. Pianoforte (Performer’s) Diploma exhibited 
at the entrance. I read that the holder of the diploma 
(a blind pianist) was to take part in the programme 
Out of curiosity I went in to hear him 

Following a pseudo-extemporisation built largely on 
the introduction to the Beethoven Pianoforte Sonata, 
Op. 13 (itself introduced by a deafening ‘ drum-roll,’ 
which even Beethoven, with his wonderful force of 
expression, must have forgotten), an announcement 
was made by the pianist: He would play and sing a 
fox-trot—one of his own composition 

I did just catch the words of the first line as I fled 
from the theatre : ‘ You know as well as I do’! 


minor chord ace. Going through the process a 
third time, we have the lowest of the three minor 
chords—d f a. 

But the d of this last triad calls for special notice 
a5 divided by 3 gives dl. To make it easy to com- 
pare this with the major d27, Ramsay multiplies 13 
four times by 2 to bring it up to the level of d27, and 
we then ‘ find this strange fact, that is it a little lower 
than the major d. The two d’s are at the centre af 
the dual system, but the centre of the system is neither 
in the one d nor in the other, but at an invisible point 
between them, like the centre of gravity in a double 

|star; for the minor d is pushed a little below the 
| centre, and the major d is pushed a little above the 
centre of the two modes of the system.’—Yours, & 

29, Hillhead Street, J. K. Fiypiay 

Glasgow, W.2. 


Whilst realising the boon of such employment to a | 


blind man, is there no ruling to prevent such gross 


misuse of the signature of the Principal of the Royal | 


Academy of Music, which, of course, was to be seen 
on the diploma exhibited ? 

May I add that the announcement in your columns 
of the reconstitution of the 1.S.M. is a most welcome 
one? May all members of the music 
realise the importance of 
safeguard its interests and assist in the advancement 
of the art.’—Yours, &c., ‘ RoyaL CoLLecran.’ 


THE NATURE OF HARMONY 
Str,—I have been much interested by Dr. Shirlaw’s 
articles on the major and minor scales, and in the 
discussion which they have evoked. In his article of 
January last, Dr. Shirlaw, speaking of the problem of 
the minor harmony, or scale, says that ‘ the better it 
is understood, the more improbable does its solution 


become, and the more probable does it appear that | 


the features of this musical Sphinx will look out on the 
future, as on the past, inscrutable, eternally baffling.’ 
Two months later he speaks of the ‘ mysterious ‘“‘ down- 
ward construction ’’’ of the minor harmony that has 
so long baffled every musician and scientist who has 
investigated the problem,’ seeming, thereby, to 
suggest that he has arrived at its solution 

I am not entering into the discussion, but I should 
like to draw attention to a writer of last century who 
has anticipated the line Dr. Shirlaw takes, and who has 
worked it out with much definiteness. I refer to a 
book of a somewhat unusual kind—‘ The Scientific 
Basis and Build of Music,’ 
Ramsay ; edited by the Rev. John Andrew, and pub- 
lished by Marcus Ward & Co., Ltd., London, 1893 
Mr. Ramsay died in 1891, in his seventy-third year. 


A passage headed ‘ Nature’s ‘“‘ Inverse Process ’’ for | 


the Minor Genesis ’ will be found apposite and illumi- 
nating, though of necessity it must be much condensed 
Taking f as the true generator of the scale of c, the 
subdominant chord comes out as fl, c3, a5. This 
process Ramsay repeats for the tonic chord and for 
the dominant chord, counting from c3 and g9 
respectively, the full process being as under : 


fl, c3, a5, g9, e15, d27, b45 
Thus,’ he says, ‘ is evolved the true major scale.’ 
Proceeding, Ramsay asks, ‘ How are we to get the 
true minor scale?" After a reference to Nature's 
economical employment of ‘ one system of proportion 


in two different ways,’ by which is revealed to us the | 
“imverse process for the discovery of the minor scale | 


of notes,’ he tells us that this process is ‘ by the primes 
and method which produce the key of C itself '—that 
is, we must start from )45, ‘ the last-born of the notes 
for the major scale,’ 

multiplied, by 3 and 5. ‘Making 645 our unit, as 
fl was our unit for the major, let us divide by 3 and 5 
for a root and middle to b, as we multiplied by 3 and 5 
for a top and middle to ff.’ This, Ramsay shows, will 
give us the minor chord egb. Following this same 
procedure, and dividing e15 by 3 and 5, we obtain the 


profession | 
a society that will both | 


and divide, as we had formerly | 





HE TOOK US SERIOUSLY ! 


Srr,—The July Musical Times rebukes the Dominant 
for its jocular tone in writing about music. Is humour 
then unconscious of itself? I buy the Musical Times 
each month for the sake of its piquantly witty treat- 
|ment of musical subjects. Moreover, I suggest that 
the trouble with musicians is that they treat music too 
seriously for its nature. Blitheness of spirit is the 
measure of music’s vitality. Let the serious man go 
to his banks and his bonds, but the musician belongs 
to Bohemia.—Yours, &c., 


Belfast. = “ 


When, tongue in cheek, we advised the Dominant 
to behave with due gravity when discussing so serious 
a topic as music, we hardly dared hope that a reader 
would walk into the trap! Out of consideration for 
our correspondent’s feelings we suppress his name and 
address, and we hope his supply of ‘ blitheness of 


spirit’ will enable him to join in the laugh against 
himself.—EpItor. 
A PROGRAMME WANTED 
Str,—Can any of your correspondents recall the 


programme played by Mr. Lemare upon the four- 
manual organ at Trinity College, alluded to in your 
recent issue ?—Yours, &c., 

Marple. Ww 


FROST 


by Dougald Carmichael | 


MEMORISING CHORAL WORKS 


Sir,—At the risk of being stupidly statistical, I 
should like to put to your readers a problem which 
| has been worrying me for some time. 1 am a member 
|of a choral society giving two concerts each season 
| For each concert we have about fourteen rehearsals 
lasting an hour and a half each, i.e., about twenty-one 
hours of rehearsal. The concert lasts two hours, but 
when the time occupied by orchestra; soloists, and 
interval is deducted the singing time of the choir is 
only about forty-five minutes. In other words, for 
each minute of singing by the choir there are twenty- 
|seven minutes of rehearsal. Now why do we never 
| know that music by heart ? Is it because we do not 
try, or because a ratio of twenty-seven minutes of 
rehearsal to one of performance is insufficient ? Do 
amateur choral societies ever make the effort to 
memorise their music ? If so, what is their method ? 
Do they work on a definite plan? Do they find the 
mental effort a strain on their weaker members ? Do 
they find their singing is improved and is better 
appreciated ? Do they find a ratio of twenty-seven to 
one is sufficient ? And, above all, do they ever break 
down ? 

As I contemplate advocating at our annual general 
meeting that we should only sing :it concerts the music 
we know by heart, I should be grateful for any ex- 
periences of your readers in this connection. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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There is no question, I suppose, that a choir which 
watches its conductor with both eyes without spectacles 
is likely to sing better than a choir with one eye on the 
music and one on the conductor.—Yours, &c., 

Pantiles, E. R. SCOVELL. 

Beaconsfield. 


CONDUCTOR WITH BACK TO ORCHESTRA 

Sir,—If not too late I should like to comment on 
the mention (May issue, p. 437) of an illustration 
showing Johann Strauss conducting with his back to 
the orchestra. I believe Jullien, who conducted 
Promenade concerts in London in 1857, was one of the 
first to adopt this practice. I remember Jules Riviére 
the founder of the firm of Riviére & Hawkes) following 
the same method as conductor at Llandudno about 
1890. He had a red velvet armchair with his initials 
in gold on the back, in the middle of the orchestra 
He was the composer, by the way, of 





year ! 


son of 


Young est sea the 

in ‘ Babil and Bijou,’ a great popular success of 1872 

I remember hearing the tune sung : it is now, I suppose, 

quite forgotten by the younger generation.— Yours, &c., 
t. H. WHALL. 


RAMSAY AND GAY 

Sir,—Dr. Grattan Flood’s article is very interesting, 
but I think it should be pointed out that the first edition 
of ‘ The Gentle Shepherd * does not contain the songs 
Even in the 1729 edition the songs are absent. A note 
therein reads: ‘ N.B.—The proper Places of the Songs 
printed in the Second Volume of the Tea-Table 
Miscellany, made for the Pastoral when acted by some 
voung Gentlemen, are all noted at the Foot of the 
Page.’ The question arises—Are these songs in the 
first edition of the second volume of the ‘ Tea-Table 
Miscellany," presumably published in (and possibly 
dated) 1725? The only known copy of the first 
edition of the first volume went recently to America ; 
the only known copy of the first edition of the third 
volume is in the collection of Mr. Andrew Gibson, of 
Belfast (Ramsay’s latest and greatest biographer) ; 
but where is there a copy of the first edition of the 
second volume, to settle questions of date and content ? 
It is curious to note that ‘ The Gentle Shepherd ’ has 
never been printed correctly according to the explicit 
instructions of the author, who requests the excision 
of certain lines rendered redundant by the introduction 
of the songs. Access to the unlocated second volume 
of Ramsay’s ‘Miscellany’ might indicate that ‘ The 
Gentle Shepherd ’ had been acted with the songs even 
earlier than January 22, 1729.—Yours, &c 

Davipson CooK. 
SONG FOUND 

Sir,—I notice in your June issue you invite 
readers to assist in tracing a song beginning ‘ My father 
has forty bright shillings.’ It seems to be of rare 
occurrence in the old song books, but I find it in the 
second edition of ‘ The Scots Nightingale,’ 1779, p. 239 
A copy of the song is appended. It may be in the first 
edition of the book, but British Museum and all other 
copies known to me are like my own—‘ Second edition.’ 
Yours, &c., Davipson Cook. 


‘My father has forty good shillings, 
Ha! ha! good shillings, 
And never had daughter but I ; 
My mother she is right willing, 
Ha! ha! right willing, 
That I shall have all when they die. 





‘ And I wonder when I'll be marry’d, 
Ha! ha! be marry’d, 
My beauty begins to decay ; 
It ’s time to catch hold of somebody, 
Ah ! somebody ! 
Before they all run away. 
And I wonder when I'll be marry’d. 
‘ My shoes they are at the mending, 
My buckles they are in the chest ; 
My stockings are ready for sending, 
Then I'll be as braw as the rest. 
And I wonder, 
‘ My father will buy me a laddle, 
At my wedding we'll have a song ; 
For my uncle will buy me a craddle, 
lo rock my child in when it 's young. 
And I wonder,’ &c. 


&c. 


ERRATA 

Dr. A. I Froggatt writes to point out that in line 6 
of his letter on ‘ The Nature of Harmony,’ in our July 
number, in the sentence, ‘it would be as reasonable to 
deny that c-e on the pianoforte is not a major third,’ 
&c.,’ the word ‘not ’ crept in by mistake 

And here is another slip: In his letter on ‘A 
Beethoven Dissonance,’ Dr. E. T. Sweeting wrote ‘ bald 
and arid use of a thirteenth and eleventh,’ not ‘ bald 
and acid.” We apologise to both correspondents. 





Sirty Wears Ago 


From the Musical Times of August, 1868 
THE admissions to Herr Hagemeyer’s concert, on 
July 1, arrived at our office on the 2nd. We 


scarcely see the necessity for the concert-giver to tell 
us why the faculty of music was bestowed upon 
mankind, on the fly-leaf of his programme ; nor do we 
find that his desire to ‘ promote musical progress ’ is 
carried out in the selection of compositions at his 
Concert. Young students should have good music 
placed before them; and if Herr Hagemeyer be 
desirous, as he says, of soliciting the co-operation ‘ of 
all persons interested in the progress of musical 
education,’ he must bear to be told that presenting 
two tickets of admission to every purchaser of his 
‘Grand Valse de Concert’ is scarcely an effectual 
method of furthering his object 


Exeter Hall. A Monthly of Sacred Musi 

No. 6, vol. 2. July. 

THE contents of this number, musically speaking, are 
quite equal to those we have already seen; but we 
must protest against the principle of making a piano- 
forte piece sacred by christening it with a religious title 
The ‘ Meditation’ called ‘ The Sabbath Eve,’ by Mr 
H. Parker, is a graceful little melody, which may fairly 
take its place amongst the unpretentious pianoforte 
pieces of the day ; but it has no more to do with Sunday 
evening than with Monday morning, or Tuesday after- 
noon; and we feel it a duty to raise our voice against 
appealing to the taste of those persons who would 
shrink from playing a heavenly slow movement of 


Magazine 


Mozart or Beethoven on Sunday, and contentedly 
linger over Mr. Parker’s ‘ Meditation,’ because it is 
published in a sacred magazine, and entitled ‘ The 


Sabbath Eve.’ 


‘Tre Pol and Pen,’ the Cornish Annual for 1928, 
contains an interesting article by Dr. Ralph Dunstan 
on ‘Cornish Christmas Carols.’ Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, Compton Mackenzie, and other well-known 
writers, contribute stories and articles, the result being 
a florin’s-worth calculated to appeal to many besides 
natives of ‘the Delectable Duchy ’ (London Cornish 
Association, ‘ Penquite,’ Wharncliffe Road, S.E.25). 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


There were several interesting features in the pro- | 
gramme of the chamber concert given in the Duke's | 
Hall on Wednesday, June 20. Miss Helen Gaskell, the | 
talented young oboe player, a pupil of Mr. Leon| 
Goossens, with Miss Dorothy Manley at the pianoforte, | 
gave an excellent performance of ‘Les Deux Faunes | 
du Bois des Pins Bleus,’ by Jean le Poidevin, a student. | 
It is a legend of Guernsey, and is both quaint and | 
effective. Miss Lesley Duff has a very pretty voice, | 
and sang with much charm three songs—‘ City of | 
Chow,’ ‘ Drifting,’ and ‘ Trysting Time,’ from ‘A| 
Lute of Jade.” The composer, Kathleen Tapley, is 
also a student, and shows promise. It was, however, a 
distinctly original effort, the accompaniment being for 
two violins, viola, ‘cello, and oboe. Miss May Davies 


has a good voice, and she sang Saint-Saéns’s 
“La Cloche’ very well indeed. A male string 
quartet gave a  fime performance of _ the 


first and second movements of Debussy’s Quartet, 
Op. 10. A Quartet in G minor, Theme and Variations, 
by Ethel Winfield, a student, though not profound was 
charming, and this again was well played by a mixed | 
quartet. 
The opera week (July 9 to 14) ut the New Scala| 
Theatre was a great success. To present three operas | 
in one week (seven  performances)—‘ Carmen,’ | 
‘Madame Butterfly,’ and ‘ The Mastersingers ’—is ce 
| 





mean feat for any recognised organization, but for 
students it was a great adventure, and in theatrical 
parlance all three ‘ got across.” The orchestral playing 
was throughout of an exceptionally high standard, and | 
Mr. Julius Harrison is to be heartily congratulated. 
From my point of view, the best playing was in 
‘ Carmen.’ I heard some criticism about the tempi, 
but ‘ Carmen ’ to be effective must be taken fast, and 
the playing and the distinct diction under these circum- 
stances was a triumph for everybody concerned. The 
Academy is fortunate in possessing two Carmens and 
two Sachses, all four being first-rate artists. Miss | 
Valetta Iacopi and Miss Olive Darby are both good 
actresses, and the former gave an especially full-blooded 
interpretation. Mr. Edgar Elmes will have gained | 
infinite benefit by playing Hans Sachs in public. He 
has a good voice, and although he lacks dignity 
dramatically, it will come. Mr. Arthur Fear’s Hans 
Sachs is well known; it is quite an extraordinary 
conception for so young an artist. He was also a 
properly truculent Escamillo, and sang the Toreador | 
song with point. In‘ Butterfly,’ he made the thankless 
part of Sharpless something quite good by his singing 
and personality. Miss Jean Kemp was a charming | 
Cio-Cio-San, and the same remark applies to Miss 
Lesley Duff’s Micaela. Both these young artists have 
not only pretty voices, but sing well. The weak spot 
was in the tenor department, but tenors are notoriously 
difficult to find, and, apparently, especially so nowadays 
The Apprentices in ‘ The Mastersingers’ were a joy. 
They were a thoroughly mischievous lot, and not mere | 
stage hands. The Mastersingers were vocally above | 
the average, and on Saturday night it is of interest to | 
record that with the exception of David, the principals 
were all pupils of Mr. Thomas Meux, who was a well- | 
known Mastersinger in the days of Dr. Hans Richter. 
Mr. Robert Radford has been appointed Professor 
of Singing at the Academy. I congratulate him and 
the institution. F. 
The following awards have been made: Cuthbert 
Nunn prize (composition) to Dorothy Maud Smith 
(London) ; Alfred J. Waley prize (violin) to Sidney A 
Griller (London), Adna Ryerson being highly com- 
mended, and Jacqueline Townshend commended ; 
Matthew Phillimore prize (male pianists) to Eric 
Brough (London) ; Sir Edward Cooper prize (ensemble 
playing) to Jack O’Brien (lst violin), Sidney A. Griller 
(2nd violin), Philip Burton (viola), and Stephen Blythe 
(‘cello), Herbert Powell, John Hamilton, Adolph 
Borsdorf, and Kathleen Jacobs being highly com- 
mended ; Charles Lucas prize (composition) to Ethel | 


| besides performances in the Opera Theatre ; 


|‘ To the West Country,’ 
| character and ingenuity. 


| part of the modern pianist’s répertoire. 





M. Winfield (Cowes, I.0.W.), Marjorie Corker being 
commended ; Walter Macfarren prize (female pianists) 
to Margaret Good (London), Muriel Warne being very 
highly commended; Walter Macfarren prize (male 
pianists) to Frank Britton (London); Julia Leney 
prize (harp) to Hope Hanson (Birkenhead); Janet 
Duff Greet prize (female pianists) to Muriel G. Crowther 
(London) ; Frederick Westlake Memorial prize (female 
pianists) to Hilda Bor (London), Inez Tognolini being 
highly commended; Albanesi prize (pianoforte) to 
Hilda Bor (London), Frank Britton being highly 
commended; Gilbert R. Betjemann Memorial prize 
(all voices) to Miss Lesley Duff (London), Freda E 
Townson being highly commended, and Phyllis 
Edmundson commended; Swansea Eisteddfod prize 
(baritones) to Arthur Fear (Blaina, Mon.); Parepa- 
Rosa prize (tenors) to Roland T. Dickinson (Hednes- 
ford) ; Cecil Martin prize (elocution) to Rachel Ezekiel 
(Calcutta), Betty Sheard being highly commended 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 

The last weeks of the term, aided and abetted by 
the weather, have been ardent indeed, the air being 
thick with concerts, examinations, and meetings, 
three 
orchestral concerts and two additional performances 
of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ (with Mendelssohn's 
music) are a fair sample of the work of the last 
fortnight. 

The second Patrons’ Fund Rehearsal of the term 
introduced four compositions, three of them being new, 
by British composers. Of these the most important, 
in scope and intention was a Symphony by Barclay 
Wilson, to which the composer has given the name of 
‘Venta Belgarum’ (the old name of Winchester! ; 


| this work, of which the first two movements were 


played, suggests an impression of Winchester and its 
associations. Two short Overtures, one ‘a light 
Comedy Overture,’ by Frederic Jackson, the other 
by Ivor R. Foster, showed 
The fourth item presented 
a Pianoforte Concerto by Gordon Jacob, is a recent 
work by that composer, and being short, and scored 
for an orchestra of strings only, looks like becoming 
It was played 
with success by John Edwards. 

The Union of past and present students of the 
College held its annual At Home on June 28, when 


| over five hundred members foregathered to enjoy one 
| another’s company, as well as listen to music serious 


and frivolous. The former comprised clarinet solos 
by Mr. J. Thurston, songs by Miss Joan Elwes, and 
pianoforte duets by Mr. Herbert Fryer and Mr. Arthur 
Benjamin. The lighter side of life was represented by 
Mr. W. H. Reed as a lecturer on music through the 
ages, producing dreadful noises from impossible 


| instruments. 


Lord Blanesburgh presided at the annual meeting 
of the Corporation on July 16, and after the formal 
business presented the Chappell, Challen, Tagore, and 
Hopkinson Medals to the winners. Lord Blanesburgh 
paid a tribute to the memory of the late Albert Visetti, 


| the last original member of the Board of Professors, 


who died on July 10; and he referred to the unusually 
distinguished list of appointments recently gained by 
members of the College, namely: Conductor of the 
Bach Choir, Dr. Adrian C. Boult; Conductor of the 
Royal Choral Society, Dr. Malcolm Sargent ; Professor 
of Music, Sheffield University, Mr. F. H. Shera ; Musical 
Adviser to the London County Council, Prof. Percy 
Buck ; Government Inspector of Schools, Dr. P. A 
Browne ; Organist, Gloucester Cathedral, Mr. Herbert 
W. Sumsion; Organist, Coventry Cathedral, Dr 
Harold W. Rhodes; Organist, Norwich Cathedral, 
Mr. H. D. Statham; Director of Music, Harrow, Dr 
R. S. Thatcher; Director of Music, Charterhouse, 
Mr. T. P. Fielden ; Director of Music, Malvern College, 
Mr. J. A. Davison. 
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The Chairman also made the interesting announce- | 
ment that the new British opera in preparation under | 


the auspices of the Ernest Palmer Opera Study Fund 
was by Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, on the subject of 
Falstaff and the Merry Wives. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 

The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music was held at the Royal Academy of 
Music, York Gate, Marylebone Road, N.W.1, on July 5 
Mr. Ernest Mathews took the chair. 

It was announced with regret that Mr. Ernest 
Mathews has intimated his wish to resign the office of 
Chairman after the annual meeting. During the 
proceedings the following letter from H.R.H. The 
Prince of Wales, the President of the Associated Board, 
was read : 

St. James’s Palace, S.W.1. 
June 15, 1928 

I hear with regret that 

you are resigning the Chairmanship of the 

Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 

Music and the Royal College of Music in July 

‘As President of the Associated Board, I would 
like to say how much we are indebted to you for 
the unremitting service you have given to its best 
interests, which are those also of music generally 
in this country. 

‘ Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


‘DEAR Mr. MATHEWS 


EDWARD P.’ 


fhe minutes of the previous meeting having been 


read and confirmed, the secretary read the Report for | 


the vear. The number of candidates in Great Britain 
and Ireland was 8,500 in the Local Centre Examina- 
tions, and 46,482 in the ‘ School’ Examinations. The 
exhibitions offered by the Board in Great Britain and 


Ireland during the year were gained by Mary M. P. | 


Sandiford, Liverpool (pianoforte); Joan M. Gilbert, 
Eastbourne (pianoforte) ; Nora A. Richardson, Dublin 
(violin) ; 
James H. Phillips, Kingston-on-Thames (violoncello) ; 
Gwynne Edwards, Taunton (organ). Exhibitions were 
also awarded in the Dominions and Colonies as follows : 
in Australia, Nancy White, Ipswich 
Elaine Pennifold, Sydney (violin) ; Beatrice Ainsworth, 
Sydney (pianoforte); in New Zealand, Hugh M 
M‘Cutcheon, Gore (violin) ; Helen F. C. Hart, Welling- 
ton (pianoforte) ; Frances MacClean, Carterton (piano- 
forte) ; 


Port Arthur (singing); and in Malta and Gibraltar, 
Maria Melignani, Malta (pianoforte) 
exhibitions previously gained have been renewed, three 
for a further period of two years and twenty-six for 
one year. 

[he Chairman, in moving that the Report and 


Balance Sheet be received and adopted, referred to his | 


impending resignation, explaining that he considered 
his age and shortness of sight were disqualifications for 


the position of Chairman of the Board, and he therefore | 


He warmly 
Raymond W. 


felt it necessary to give up the position. 
commended the appointment of Col. 


ffennell as his successor as being an excellent business | 
man, always looking on points that came before him | 
He then referred to the deaths | 


in the right spirit. 
during the year of Dr. Eaton Faning, a former examiner 


and Member of the Board, and of Sir Herbert Brewer, | 


Dr. T. Haigh, Mr. George Leake, and Mr. Cuthbert 

Whitemore, who were also examiners of the Board 
With regard to the entries of the year, these were 

about the same as in the previous year in the Local 


Centre Examinations, rather less in the ‘ School’ | 
Examinations, while the Elocution Examinations 


showed an increase. The small total 
probably to be attributed to the aftermath of the coal 
strike and general strike. He then referred to the 
large number of prizes offered by private donors in 


Ralph E. Sanders, Southend-on-Sea (violin) ; | 


in Canada, Fred Grinke, Winnipeg (violin) ; | 
Smyth Humphreys, Chilliwack (violin) ; Molly Mooney, | 


Twenty-nine | 


reduction was | 


many of the centres, and emphasised the value of these 
in helping on the work, and their importance as showing 
the interest taken in it by a number of people in all the 
various districts. He attributed the large increase in 
the number of prizes to the development of the system 
of holding public distributions which has taken place 
during the last three or four years. He also spoke 
of the good effect of the public distributions, and 
expressed the hope that in the future Members of the 
Board, or others, who went down to speak at the 
distributions might get into even closer touch than in 
the past with the teachers in the centres they visited. 

Col. Raymond W. ffennell seconded the motion, and 
the Report and Balance Sheet were unanimously 
adopted 

Votes of thanks to the hon. local representatives, 
examiners, and to Mr. Ernest Mathews terminated the 
proceedings. 

The following annual Exhibitions, which entitle 
their holders to free tuition of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, have been 
awarded : Dorothy K. Peacock, London (pianoforte) ; 
Edith M. Wright, Bangor (pianoforte); and Megan 
Lloyd, Cardiff (violoncello), at the R.A.M and 
Violetta Yuill, Brighton (pianoforte), Rosemary 
| Coppoc k, London (violoncello), and Margaret M 

Reckless, Nottingham (violin), at the R.C.M 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY : 
FACULTY OF MUSIC 
The following candidates were successful at the 
examinations held in June 


Mus. D.—Norman Andrew 
Mus. B.—First Year : H. E. Maddox 
Alfred Thompson 
Second Year: P. W. de Courcy-Smale. 
Third Year: None. 


Examiners: Dr. T Wilcock, 
and Dr. A. W. Wilson. 
THOMAS KEIGHLEY, 


Secretary to the 


Keighley, Dr. A. W 


Faculty. 


(pianoforte) ; | 


17TH-CENTURY POET-PARSONS 
AND MUSIC 

On March 27, Dr. E. W. Naylor read a paper on the 
above subject at the meeting of the Musical Association, 
which was illustrated by several pieces of the period, 
including a Suite for violin (Mr. Wynne Reeves) and 
pianoforte (Dr. Naylor) and songs by Mrs. Shuldham 
Shaw. The three poets in question were Thomas 
Traherne, George Herbert, and Robert Herrick The 
lecturer said that Traherne, almost unknown as yet, 
| was quite unknown until twenty-two years ago, when 
his work was first published from the original MSS. 
He was at Brazenose, Oxford, in 1652, afterwards a 
country parson near Hereford, and died in 1674, 
barely forty years of age. The subjects of his poetry 
were religious and mystic There was little relating to 
music in the mass of gorgeous verse he had given us, 
but that little was good 

Herbert's case was an interesting one, and unusual 
for he was a practical musician, singer and player, well 
conversant with both chamber music for voices, viols, 
and lutes, and the Church music of the period. He, 
like Traherne, died as a country parson at forty vears of 
age. He made his mark as an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a courtier as 
well as a scholar. The death of King James, his 
mother’s death, and his own poor health seemed to 
|}have changed his mind. He became a truly well-doing 
and well-meaning village clergyman, writer of mystico- 
| religious poetry, and practiser of music in a quiet way. 
| Dr. Naylor quoted a number of allusions to music in 
| Herbert’s verse, ¢.g 
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I knew the ways of Pleasure, the sweet strains, 
The lullings and the relishes of it; 
[he propositions of hot blood and brains.’ 


The words ‘ strains,’ ‘ relishes,’ and ‘ propositions’ 
were well understood by Herbert as a practical musician, 
and conveyed definite ideas to his contemporaries. In 
the short poem, ‘Easter,’ there was interesting use 
of the habit of his day with regard to the standard of 
musical pitch. Speaking of the lute, made of strips of 
wood and furnished with many strings of gut, he says 

[he Cross taught all wood to resound His Name 
Who bore the same ; 

His stretched sinews taught all strings what key 

Is best to celebrate this most high day 


There had been various standards of pitch in use 
during our own times, but in Herbert’s day the varia- 
tion in pitch was extravagantly wide. The difference 
between Mersenne’s Church pitch and his chamber 
pitch was about a perfect fourth. Greater height still 
was to be found, but this was quite enough as an 
illustration of Herbert's verse, which speaks of stretch- 
ing the strings to the high pitch suitable for a high day, 
t.é Easter 

Robert Herrick, unlike Traherne and Herbert, lived 
to be an old man, dying in 1674 at the age of eighty- 


three Like Herbert, he was a Cambridge man, and 
had courtly habits Several of his poems were written 
for royal occasions and set to music by well-known 


Laniere and Henry Lawes 
He also seems to have known Dr. Wilson, of Oxford 
and William Lawes the French lute-player, 
Gautier rhe lecturer quoted a number of musical 
allusions in Herrick’s poetry, upon which he expatiated, 
concluding with the Upon Mr. William Lawes, 


composers of the day, e.g 


besides 


ines 


the rare musician 
Should I not put on blacks, when each one here 
Comes with his cypress, and devotes a tear ? 
Should I not grieve, my Lawes, when every lute 
* Viol, and voice is, by thy loss, struck mute ? 


Thy loss, brave man! Whose numbers have been 
hurled 

And no less praised than spread throughout the 
world 


Some have thee called Amphion ; some of us 
Named thee Terpander, or sweet Orpheus 
Some this, some that; but all in this agree 
Music hath both her birth and death with thee.’ 


CHALIAPIN AT COVENT GARDEN 
rhe latter part of the Covent Garden opera season 
was distinguished by Chaliapin’s appearances in ‘ Faust 


and in‘ Boris Godounov Neither work was perfectly 
performed but considering the circumstances of 
present-day opera in London, we counted ourselves 


fortunate in seeing anything so stimulating 

How long is it since ‘ Faust * caused anything but a 
yawn [his ‘ Faust ’ was enthralling rhe complaint 
was made that Chaliapin stood outside the general 
picture—made a picture by himself and recked nothing 
of the rest This is hardly fair. One can believe that 
if Chaliapin had had the choosing of the cast and the 
opportunity of rehearsing for a couple of months there 
would homogeneity But we had, 
after all, a simply incomparable Mephistopheles, whos« 
power and vitality fascinated the attention 

He acted and sang with much freedom and fantasy, 


have been more 


and it was lucky that so brilliant a conductor as 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens, who was both firm and flexible, 
was in charge Sometimes Chaliapin seemed to be 


improvising, as after the duel, when he caught up his 
cloak on the point of his sword and went off twirling 
it in the air—a gesture of truly devilish nonchalance 
No one else seems more than half alive when Chaliapin 


is on the stage Ihe man is, of course, a born actor 


of the rarest genius Dramatic art of this order is 
almost unknown in opera, and many do not, in 
consequence, appreciate the nature of the show set 


before them 





Mr. Joseph Hislop sang as Faust with much charming 
quality of tone. But he once or twice admitted an 
ugly fortissimo high note that was out of keeping with 
his generally beautiful line. His Faust seemed a little 
depressed in spirits. Such a Mephistopheles was, no 
doubt, an embarrassing genie to have at one’s elbow 
The Marguerite, Madame Maryse Beaujon, was coolly 
accomplished. Madame Bourguignon did capitally ; 
and the Valentine, Mr. John Charles Thomas, won a 
marked success with some first-rate singing 

‘ Boris" was sung in Italian, except by Chaliapin 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. The opera remains a 
wonder—all but the tiresome Polish scene, which might 
as well have been left out. What would not be the 
effect if the drama could be played swiftly without the 
wet blanketting of seven or eight intervals for scene- 
shifting ? Some of the subsidiary parts were well 
done, notably Pimen and Shuisky. The production 
wanted finish, however—except when Chaliapin was 
on the stage 

His Boris is the experience of a lifetime. Vocally 
he resorts more to parlando than in the ever-memorable 
Drury Lane performances in 1913-14, and it may well 
be that the volume of his voice is not what it was 
But on the night of ‘ Boris’ that simply did not 
matter; for his representation still remained the 
summit of art as known to the modern opera stag: 
If he did not sing more it was, so one felt, because more 
would have been much. He sang enough; and 
above all, in a way that made singing seem a true 
form of dramatic expression—every bit as natural as 
blank-verse declamation, for instance. In the Tsar's 


too 


three scenes ( haliapin left impressions of a tragi 
beauty that memory will hoard up as a miser his 
treasures ( 


ORGANISTS’ LONG SERVICE ROLL OF HONOUR 


To be appointed organist of an important parish 
church at the early age of fourteen, and ‘ to walk in 
the same all the days of his life ’ until death came with 
its Ite Missa est at the patriarchal age of ninety-five 
is the (ne plus ultra ?) record of Charles Bridgeman 


(see No. 106), who was personally responsible for the 
organ duties at All Saints’, Hertford, for the long 
period of eighty-one years. What surprising changes 
both musical and ecclesiastical, he must have ex 
perienced during that time ! 

Miss Liscette Rist’s record at All Hallows’, 
Barking (see No. 169), is rendered doubly honourable 


from the fact that during the whole of her forty years 
organistship she evinced her love for suffering animals 
by personally superintending the throwing down of 
sand and gravel on the steep road leading down from 
Tower Hill to the Docks, in order to prevent horses 
from slipping. In 1875, a Miss Sankey, of Canterbury, 
bequeathed to Miss Rist a legacy of £100, the interest 
of which was to be expended on this work of mercy 
The sisters Mounsey (Nos. 95 and 154) each retired 
from active duty on a full salary, so that, in this way, 
Mrs. Wm. Bartholomew was organist of St. Vedast, 
Foster Lane, for fifty-four years, and her sister Eliza 
beth achieved at St. Peter's, Cornhill, a total tenure 


of seventy-one years. Miss Eliza Wesley (No. 194 
also retained her salary as organist of St. Margaret 
Pattens for nine years until her death on May 14 
1895. She can therefore be credited with a tenure of 
forty-nine years. Both Mrs. Jenner, of Enford 
(No. 139)—a relative of mine—and Mrs. Skelton, of 


Downend (No. 176) were unpaid organists, but they 
scarcely missed a service during their long periods 0! 
office 

Miss M. J]. Cope (see No. 113), who retired from active 
duty last year, is still a regular worshipper at Hols 
Trinity, Kingsway, the church she served so faithfully 


and well for sixty-three years. On the other hand 
during the compilation of the following list, the 
Musical Times obituary column in the June issue 


included two names given below (see Nos. 147 and 
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166 Each of these organists—like a gallant soldier— 
died at his post, at a ripe old age, full of long years of 
useful and honourable service. ‘So time passes away, 
and we are gone,’ for there is no getting over the 
inexorable truism, Vita brevis, Ars longa 

But it is pleasant to observe how many organists of to- 
day are still ‘ going strong’ after more than forty years’ 
duty in the same appointment. It has been remarked 
of several of these that ‘ he looks as though he were good 
for forty or fifty vears more Evidently, then, the 
work of an organist, strenuous as it often is, must be 


ORGANISTS' 


LIST If.—CATHEDRAL, COLLEGIATE, 
N Name 
87 Agutter, Benjamin, Mus.D., Cantuar 


S88 Allen, John 
89 Allen, Miss Mary ... awe 
9) Attersoll, Walter, A.R.C.O 


91 Ayrton, William o fea — ine 

92 Bambridge, George Edmund (Vice-President, 
_) ss) Bhs — atin ae sets 

93 Bambridge, William Samuel, Mus.B., Oxon 
(cousin of preceding)... won ame 

94 Barrow, William Henry, Mus.D., Dublin 

95 Bartholomew, Mrs. William, v¢ée Ann S. Mounsey 
(an intimate friend of Mendelssohn) 

96 Barton, Miss Annie 

97 Bennett, Thomas 

98 Best, William Thomas 


99 Biggs, Walter Lyle 
100 Bird, George i a ont an , 
101 Bird, Henry Richard, F.R.C.O. (son of preceding) 


102. Bishop, Ernest Brian 


103. Blake, George William (now retired) 
104. Boddington, Charles J. C., A.R.C.O. 


105 Bregazzi, James Vincent 
106 Bridgeman, Charles Ber 
107. Brown, Edward, Mus.D., Oxon 


108 Bunnett, Edward, Mus.D., Cantab 


109 Cambridge, Frederick, Mus.B., Dunelm... 

110 Camidge, John 

111 Chambers, John Taylor a oie a 
112. Cooper, Mrs. George, w Elizabeth Kingston 


Probyn (stepmother of George ( ooper, of St 
Paul's, &« 


113° Cope, Miss Mary Julia (now retired 

114. Couldrey, Frederick Knight — _ 

115 Couldrey, Thomas (grandfather of preceding) 

116 Cozens, Fred (¢ 

117 Cruickshank, William Augustus Campbell, 
Mus.B., Oxon = ae és 

118 Dancey, Harry, Mus.B., Dunelm 


119 Davis, Henry Edward 


129 Day, Lewis Framingham bce sas 
121 Duncombe, William sad iit eee 
122 Edwards, Henry John, Mus..})., Oxon 


123° Eyre, Alfred James, F.R.C.O 
Crystal Palace, 1880-94) 


(organist of the 


124 Fletcher, Frank Edward, Mus.B., Toronto, 
F.RCO. ... 


125 Gates, John... 





LONG SERVICE 


43 








conducive to health, long life, and happiness A 
cheery outlook for the present ‘ hard times.’ May I 
be allowed to thank many readers of the Musical 
Times for furnishing me with some of the particulars 
given below ? 

I have still quite a large number of names, &c., ‘ to 
go on with’ for next month’s list, but I still ask for 
more. Letters or postcards—written as legibly as 
possible—should be sent not later than the end of the 
first week in every month to Dr. C. W. Pearce, ‘ The 
Paddocks,’ Ferndown, Wimborne, Dorset 


ROLL OF HONOUR 
PAROCHIAL, AND OTHER ORGANISTS 


 . 

Appointment EG 

oe 

St. Peter's, Streatham, London, 1867-1907 40 

St. Marv Kedcliffe, Bristol, 1772-1816... 44 

St. Andrew Undershaft, London, 1790-1836 
All Saints’, South Lambeth, London, 1885 

(at present) 43 

Kipon Cathedral, 1690-1730 — ae s- Te 


St. Luke's, Westbourne Park, London, 1864-1914 50 


Marlborough College (Wilts), 1864-1914 ... a ae 
St. George's, Leicester, 1875 (at present 53 
St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, London, 1834-82 — 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, London, 1868-1922 ... 54 
Chichester Cathedral, 1803-48 ae — ie 
Corporation Organist, St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
1855-95 a eee pat ‘a oes o 
St. Peter-le-Bailey, Oxford, 1882... (at present) 46 
Parish Church, Walthamstow, 1829-94 ... -. & 
St. Mary Abbots Parish Church, Kensington, 
1872-1915 pak Ae wan aes | 
Parish Church, SS. Peter & Paul, Kettering, 
1879-1927 ‘ ron 


1887-1928 oe. aan 
London, 1883 
(at present) 45 
St. Charles's (R.C.) Church, Hull, 1857-1900 . 
Parish Church of All Saints, Hertford, 1792-1873 81 
Barrow-in-Furness (Lancs), 1871 
(at present) 57 
Andrew's Hall, Nor- 


St. Martin's, Salisbury (Wilts), 
St. Andrew's, Stoke Newington 


St. James's, 


Corporation Organist, St 


wich, 1880-1922 ... ‘ es ve a 
Parish Church, Croydon (Surrey), 1868-1911... 43 
St. John’s Minster, Beverley, 1876 (at present) 52 
Parish Church, Thornbury (Glos.), 1864-1924 ... 60 


conjointly 
1825-68 43 


St. Bartholomew-the-less, Smithfield 
with St. Stephen's Walbrook, London 


Holy Trinity Church, Kingsway, London, 1864 
1927 ; = an : eee . e 
St. Helen's, Abingdon (Oxon.), 1864-1924 ion ae 
St. Helen’s Abingdon (Oxon.), 1814-64.. a 
St. Stephen's, Coleman Street, London, 1864 
at present) 64 
Parish Church, Burnley, 1880 at present) 48 


hel 


Saints’), 1877 
(at present 51 
Lombard Street, London 


Parish Church, Putney All 
St. Edmund-the- ling, 
1779-1832 : ues aid 53 
Parish Church, Burton-on-Trent, 1853-96 ; : 
St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street, London, 
1764-1814 Be wna she . —_ 
Parish Church, Barnstaple (Devon), 1886 
at present) 42 


St John the Evangelist, | pper Norwood, 1879- 
1919 ; saa sun ite 


Christ Church, Folkestone (Kent), 1886 (at present) 42 
St. James’s, Garlickhithe, London, 1744-93 soa > 
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Name 
Gaul, Alfred Robert, Mus.B., Cantab 
Gibbs, Joseph (violin composer) ... see 
Giles (or Gyles), Nathaniel, Mus.D., Oxon 
Gmiir, Theo 


Goss-Custard, Walter (father of Reginald and 


Henry) : con pas 
Greaves, Jeremiah James nd 
antab 


Greenish, Arthur James, Mus.D ( 
(now retired) na 1 vie -_ 

Gregory, George Herbert, Mus.B., Oxon 

Guilmant, Alexandre Felix 

Heath, John ‘a wists aie 

Henshaw, William, Mus.D., Dunelm 


Howe, Timothy or an 
Hoyte, William Stevenson, "Mus D., Cantuar 
Jenner, Mrs. Robert (se Ada Mary Cusse) 


Jordan, Charles Warwick, Mus.D., Cantuar 
Judd, John Harman ‘ 


King, Alfred, Mus.D., Oxon 


Langran, James, Mus.B., Oxon 


Lawson, Joseph William 


Lee, W 

Livesey, Francis James, B.A., Cantab 

Love, James 

Lowe, Edward 

Mac Korkell, Charles 

Manders, Benjamin 

Manson, Thomas 

Mason, Richard ; dea own wae walt 

Maxfield, William Henry, Mus.B., Toronto, 
F.R.C.O 

Mounsey, Miss Elizabeth (sister of Mrs. W 
Bartholomew, No. 95) 

Mudd, John 

Ormrod, Thomas 

Parratt, Henry (brother of Sir Walter) ... 

Parratt, Thomas (father of preceding 

Philpott, Basil H 

Plant, Arthur Blurton, Mus.D., Oxon. (died 
suddenly after a choir practice on Friday 


evening, June 19, 1914) 
Preston, Thomas, sen 
Pringuer, Henry Thomas, 


Mus.D., Oxon 


Purkis, John (blind) a idl lea a 

Pyne, James Kendrick (father of Dr. Kendrick 
Pyne, of Manchester) 

Reay, Samuel, Mus.B., Oxon 

Reed, Henry (died at his organ during Eve nsong 
on Sunday, May 13, 1928) 

Riding, Henry, F.R.C.O 

Rimmer, Thomas 

Rist, Miss Liscette 


Rogers, Jeremiah (an intimate friend of | J 
Hopkins) 
Rogers, Nelme 


Rogers, William E dwin 


Rolfe, 

Seal, Charles, Mus B., 

Skelding, Denei st 

Skelton, Mrs. Henry, »#é 
sister of Dr. W. G. Grace, 

Sleeman, John W. P. 


Oxon. 
Annie Grace (eldest 
the cricketer) 





Appointment 


St. Augustine’s, —_ Birmingham, 
1913 : 
Church, Ipswich, 1748- 88 és 
St. George’s Chapel Royal, Windsor, 1585-1633... 
SS. Peter & Paul (R.C.) Church, Cork, 1880 


(at present 


Sussex), 


1849-90 


Christ Church, St. Leonard’s 
Parish Church, Preston (Lancs), 


St. Saviour’s, South Hampstead, London, 1882- 
1927 ‘ sae ie ae aie 
Parish Church of St. B jotolph, Boston (Lincs), 


1875-1918 rf 
S. Trinité, Paris, 1871-1911 
Rochester Cathedral, 1614-68 
ter ma Cathedral, 1813-62 

arlisle Cathedral, 1693-1734 
‘All $ Saints’, Margaret Street, 
All Saints’, Enford ee 

1920 
St. Stephen’s, L e wisham, I ondon, 1866- 1907 
Christ Church, Southgate, London, 1864-1924 
The Dome, Brighton, 1878 


London, 1868-1917 
(Wilts), 1878- 


Corporation Organist, 
1925 
Parish ( *hurch of All Hz allows, 
1909 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 1862- 1908 
Mount Pleasant (Presbyterian) Church, Live rpool, 
1876 (at present) 
St. Bees’ ( swanbestnad, 1887 
(at present) 
Falkirk, Scotland, 1877-1928 
‘athedral, Oxford, 1630-82 
All Saints’, Northampton, 1839-79 ‘ oes 
Parish Church, Peterborough, 1876 (at present) 
Parish Church, Lanark, Scotland, 1881 (at present) 
St. Augustine’s, Liverpool, 1877 (at present) 


rottenham, 1869- 


Priory Church, 


Parish Church, 
Christ Church ( 


near Manchester, 1884 
(at present) 


St. John’s, Altrincham, 


London, 1834-82 

1592-1639 

Southport (L: 
oan eos .. (at present) 

Huddersfield, 1862-1905... - 

Huddersfield, 1812-62 

Hampton Court Palace, 1886 

(at present) 


St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
Peterborough Cathedral, 
(Weslevan) 


Trinity Church, incs), 

1876 : 
Parish Church, 
Parish Church, 


Chapel Royal, 


St. Paul's, Burton-on-Trent, 1874-1914 ... 
Ripon Cathedral, 1690-1730 
St. Mary’s, Stoke Newington, 
St. Clement Danes, London, 


London, 1879-1920 


1804-49 


1839-93 ... 


Bath Abbey i 
1864-1904 


Parish Church, 


Somerset), 
Newark-on-Trent, 
1863-1928 . 
1880 (at prese nt) 
(at present) 
London, 


Staveley Church, near Kendal, 
Parish Church, Chigwell (Essex), 
Parish Church, Hendon, 1874 
All Hallows’, Barking-by-the-Tower, 
1840-80 
Parish Church, Doncaster (Yorks), 1835-79 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 1727-72 ne ia 
Parish Church, Whitchurch (Shropshire), 1877 
(at present) 
St. Mildred’s, Bread Street, London, 1830-70 
Parish Church, Macclesfield (Lancs), 1873-1927 
Emmanuel Church, Clifton, Bristol, 1874-1925 


Downend, Bristol, 1849-1900 
Baptist, Bristol, 1873 (at present) 


Christ Church, 
St. John the 
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No Name Appointment oa 
178 Smith, George Henry, Mus.D., Oxon. (now of 
St. Augustine’s, Hull) All Saints’, Sculcoates, Hull (Yorks), 1882-1927 45 
179 Smith, Joseph Enos St. Mary’s Parish Church, Rushden, 1875 
(at present) 53 
180 Smith, Martin ‘ae wah shia Gloucester Cathedral, 1740-82 iit i vase: ae 
181 Starkey, Law Greyfriars’ Parish Church, Dumfries, Scotland, 
1882 (at present) 46 
182 Steane, Charles Thomas (died at his organ during 
Evensong, Thursday, March 14, 1912) St. James the Less, Liverpool, 1868-1912 44 
183 Steggall, Charles, Mus.D., Cantab. Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, London, 1864-1905 ia 
184 Stimpson, James ... uae oie Corporation Organist, Town Hall, Birmingham, 
1842-86 wan on ian BR .. 44 
185 Sutcliffe, Charles Thomas, Mus.B., Dunelm. St. Catherine’s, Barton-upon-Irwell (Lancs), 1884 
(at present) 44 
186 Tomkins, Thomas ... eee Worcester Cathedral, 1596-1656 an ae. ae 
187 Tozer, Ferris, Mus.D., Oxon. Parish Church, Heavitree, Exeter, 1882 (at present) 46 
188 Vernham, John Edward St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, London, 1879-1921 42 
189 Vipond-Barry, William Henry St. Bartholomew’s, Dublin, 1883... (at present) 45 
199 Warriner, John, Mus.D., Dublin St. Matthew’s, Denmark Hill, London, 1887 
(at present) 41 
191 Weber, Frederick ... eee eee German Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, 1838-90 52 
192 Weekes, Samuel, Mus.D., Dublin Baptist Church, Plymouth (Devon), 1876 
(at present) 52 
193 Werner, Louis = aa nai = po Holy Cross (R.C.) Church, Belfast, 1879 (at present) 49 
194 Wesley, Miss Eliza (daughter of Samuel Wesley 
and sister of Dr. S. S. Wesley)... St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, London, 1846- 
86... 40 
195 Westrop, Henry John (baptised at Lavenham, 
July 26, 1812, with the single Christian name, 
Henry) St. Edmund-the-King, Lombard Street, London, 
1833-79 ... peo ca Lah 46 
196 Wharton, Rev. George, M.A., Oxon. Radley College, Oxon., 1862-1914 ae 52 
197 Whitaker, John ... sd ee St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, London, 1801-47 . 46 
198 Worgan, John, Mus.D., Cantab St. Andrew Undershaft, London, 1749-90: con- 
jointly with 32 years (from 1758) at St. Botolph, 
Aldgate wl ion au — ee.) 
199 Young, Charles (father-in-law of Dr. T. A. Arne) All Hallows’, Barking-by-the-Tower, London, 1712- 
ee ant ja did : Ric .. 46 
C. W. PEARCE. 


RHEINBERGER ON ORGAN MUSIC 


By ANDREW 


Josef Rheinberger, in the course of a conversation 
on organ music with the present writer, said that 
much nonsense had been published in Germany and 
foreign countries concerning the selection he had 
made for the instruction of his own pupils. It had 
been frequently stated that this was entirely 
limited to the organ works of Bach, Mendelssohn, 
and himself. The majority of foreign writers on 
music seemed to be unaware of the fact that he 
was a German professor of the organ, and that the 
largest number of his pupils were young men and 
women of his own nationality. He accepted only 
advanced pupils. He had a fair number of foreign 
organ pupils, mainly English and American, during 
his career as a professor, but he had given them no 
encouragement to come to him. The principal 
reason was the language question. Many with 
only a very imperfect knowledge of German had 
wished to come to him, and if he had accepted 
them it would have taken too much time for teacher 
and pupil to understand each other. In the case 
of the Dutch there was little or no difficulty, 
because the languages of the German and Hollander 
were nearly similar, and the majority of the Dutch 
had been properly instructed in High German 
before leaving the municipal or private schools at 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam. He had always recog- 
nised the fact that there were competent teachers 
of the organ all over the civilised world. The 
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pieces for his pupils by composers of his own 


nationality, in addition to the great German 
masters. The English and American teachers 


followed their example with works composed by 
their own countrymen. 

This was not only reasonable, but honourable 
and patriotic in every sense of the term. But why 
should it so often be said that Rheinberger only 


selected for his pupils the works of Bach, 
Mendelssohn, and _ himself ? The misinformed 
writers seemed to have been unaware that the 


majority of his pupils rarely remained with him 
beyond one short year, and the proper study of 
Johann Sebastian’s organ works alone would 
occupy at least five years. The organ teacher, 
like the teacher of any other subject, was the 
victim of circumstance, and had to do the best he 
could with the limited time at his disposal. Rhein- 
berger went on to say that he had never forced 
his own organ pieces on any of his pupils (though 
he was by no means ashamed of them), and, if he 
had shown a preference for Bach and Mendelssohn 
it was because these two great Saxons were the 
most representative composers of the organ of the 
18th and 19th centuries. An organist properly 
equipped with the works of these composers could 
undertake with limited study the works of other 
composers, including (he sarcastically added) 
‘those of Rheinberger.’ Here he commented on 


French teacher of the organ naturally selected | the publication of his first Organ Sonata, in C minor, 
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similar kind. The professional and 


made up for this lack of patronage. 


Bavaria), who subsequently died from consumption 
at her lodgings at Munich, showed her appreciation 


week of the first Organ Sonata. 
obtained it on order from obscure music-sellers in 
the suburbs of Munich, so as not to be found out. 
After her death, her parents found in a box in her 
room no fewer than forty-five new copies of the 
sonata 
a village blacksmith, gave up the idea of pur- 
chasing a new winter overcoat in order to buy as 
many as possible new copies of the same work 
Rheinberger confessed that he first became known 
the Atlantic through one of his pupils, a 
German-born youth of Philadelphia, who sent 
copies to his organist friends and acquaintances 
In one instance the young man forgot to subscribe 
his name before posting the packet, and Rheinberger 
shortly afterwards received from a distinguished 
American organist a letter of thanks for the Sonata 
he had not himself sent Rheinberger said the 
three cases mentioned were typical, and not only 
isolated examples. There were very many more 
generous and _ self-sacrificing pupils, including 
several who were never found out. Rheinberger 
had the reputation of being a severe teacher, but 
his pupils dearly loved him, and he acknowledged 
that he owed them a debt of everlasting gratitude 


across 


organ Sonatas 


music was not highly favourable, but he was far 
from condemning the use of it. Im fact, he 
believed that the French works were valuable 


additions to the organist’s repertory. We must, 
he said, remember that about two-thirds of those 
attending organ recitals were business people and 
hard-working men and women. Certainly not 
more than ten per cent. were serious students of 
organ music. In small towns, and especially 
villages, the percentage was considerably less. To 
invite mixed audiences to organ recitals to listen 
always to programmes made up entirely of the 
serious type of work was a mistake. When he 
was a young organist he was frequently warned by 
the incumbent of his church to be careful in the 
selection of the programmes of his recitals. Con- 
cert managers and the indispensable business 
agents had practically the same views as the 
Catholic priest (and, he believed, Protestant pastor 
also), but they were more brusque in making 
known their opinions on the subject. 

There was, said Rheinberger, one thing to be 
said in favour of French organ pieces. The 
majority he had seen were composed by organists 
for organists. The themes were sometimes trivial, 
and unworthy of the dignity of the organ, but they 
were well laid out for the instrument. This was 
not always the case with South German organ 
composers of the lighter school. Some composers 
seemed to have had in mind the barrel organ 
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He sincerely believed that it was owing 
to the practical encouragement of his pupils of 
that period that he was able to surmount the 
difficulties of publication of his other works of a 
amateur 
organists purchased very few copies at the com- 
mencement, but his pupils, all unknown to him, 
A poor girl, 
the daughter of a schoolmaster at Pappenheim (in 


of her organ teacher by purchasing one copy per 
She generally 


A youth of seventeen years, the son of 


for making him so widely known as a composer of | 


, 
Rheinberger’s opinion of modern French organ | 


| translations 


instead of the imposing three-manual keyboard. | This 
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He could not plead ‘ not guilty’ of using tran- 
scriptions as a young organist; but he believed 
that we had reached a period of musical advance- 
ment when the organist should, along with the 
pianist, be independent of such adaptations. The 
majority of pianists of distinction made up their 
programmes with works entirely composed for 
their instrument. Why should not organists be 
in the same position? Like many musicians, 
professional as well as amateur, he often wondered 
why so few really great composers had ignored the 
organ as a solo instrument. He was not certain 


of Mozart’s skill in that direction, but organ 
Sonatas by Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert 
would doubtless have overshadowed those by 


Mendelssohn and himself. The great composers 
of the past, however, were not entirely to blame 
The publication of such works was far from 
remunerative. To the majority of amateurs the 
organ was, unlike the pianoforte, not an easily 
accessible instrument, and in the period of Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Schubert, that curious makeshift 
and substitute the harmonium, and its sister the 
so-calied American organ, were unknown. Rbhein- 
berger here showed that he could understand the 
outlook of the practical musical publisher, for the 
composer, like the author, had to recognise the 
fact that his only way of reaching the purchasing 
public was through the dealers. 

Rheinberger had had many conversations with 
musical publishers on the question of the publica- 
tion of organ music. During the last half of the 
18th and first half of the 19th centuries an enormous 
quantity of organ music had been printed and 
published in European countries, which had now 
entirely vanished. Some of the composers had 
published more than a hundred different organ 
pieces. Surely some gems were to be found in 
|this now forgotten heap. He believed that a 
splendid ‘ Anthology of A Thousand Pieces ’ could 
| be selected and edited for publication, even if no 
composer was represented by more than three 
|numbers. It was the destiny of many composers, 
as well as literary men, to be known to posterity 
by only one or two works, though some had been 
exceedingly prolific. 

Rheinberger said his favourite novels were the 
Abbé Prévost’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ and Daniel 
Defoe’s ‘ Robinson’ Crusoe,’ but German 
of these writers’ other works did 
exist. Many Frenchmen had told him 
that Prévost’s hundred other novels were not 
worth reading, and were known only to 
antiquaries. The Englishmen he had questioned 
had read only ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ of Defoe. 
What had happened in literature had also been 
the case but to a greater extent in musik 
because music was kept alive only by constant 


not 


performance. Rheinberger added that he knew 
for certain that many collectors in Germany 
made a speciality of old organ music, and indeed 
several had offered to place their collections 
on loan for selection if such a scheme could 
be undertaken. He (Rheinberger) had even 


offered to take a hand in the selection and editor- 
ship; but not a single publisher—and he had 
consulted several—would give the slightest con- 
sideration to such an Anthology, which should 
appeal to organists of all nationalities and become 
a vast international repository of organ-music. 
desirable compilation would place the 
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organist-recitalist on an equality with the pianist- 
recitalist in arranging the programmes of recitals. 

There still existed, said Rheinberger, a prejudice 
against the recitals of organists; they were not 
considered ‘ fashionable ’ in the same sense as were 
those of violinists and pianists. There were no 
records to show us that an organist awakened the 
same enthusiasm as, say, Paganini or Liszt in a 
European tour of recitals. The majority of organ 
recitals were given in churches, and this prevented 
audiences from showing their appreciation by 
applause and the throwing of floral tributes, 
although the last-mentioned custom was not 
unknown in Spain. Rheinberger’s friend, Sarasate, 
had told him that on two occasions he had witnessed 
the throwing of bouquets and garlands of flowers 
up into the organ-loft at Seville Cathedral. The 
clergy made no protest. But this was the excep- 
tion and not the rule. Rheinberger pointed out, 
too, that the aristocracy rarely attended organ 
recitals, the few who did, so far as his experience 
went, either treating them as ‘ solemn affairs’ or 
making audible comments that were by no means 
appreciative. 

Rheinberger said he much regretted that he had 
had few opportunities to travel outside Germany 
and Austria. As a young man he was tied down 
by his teaching connection, private lessons, and 
as Professor at Munich Conservatorium. When 
he became older, ill-health stood in the way. He 
would have liked to hear some of the most dis- 
tinguished French and English organists in their 
own surroundings. The Bavarian Cardinal Arch- 
bishop at Munich Cathedral once, in his presence, 
asked Camille Saint-Saéns to play the organ. The 


| quietly. 


Frenchman pleaded at first that he had not done | 


so for a long time, and, added Rheinberger, drily, 
his performance showed that he was not telling a 
falsehood. Rheinberger went on to say that it 
was far from his intention to judge French organists 
as a body by this incident. His friend, Hans von 
Biilow, had told him that W. T. 
‘Liszt of the organ.’ 


‘ Best was the | prolonged and enthusiastic applause 
Biilow frequently visited |‘ Gaspard de la Nuit’ gave Mr. Simonds the best 


Few of the soloists seemed to realise the 
need for an extra pinch of grip and definition at such 
moments. They may say in reply that the orchestra 
was too loud, but they may take it from us that had 
Mr. Harrison scaled the orchestral power down to suit 
the soloists generally, the vitality of the purely musical 
side would have suffered. 

Of the performances we attended that of ‘ The 
Mastersingers ’ seemed to be the best, though probably 
that impression was due to the musical interest being 
so continuous as to make the work almost fool-proof 
so far as the dramatic side was concerned. You have 
but to sing and play the notes of this masterpiece in 
order to achieve a very considerable measure of 
success. Still, they want singing and playing of no 
mean order, and certainly the performance did the 
Class immense credit 

Honours go all round, then, with an especial three- 
times-three for Mr. Julius Harrison, whose watchful 
and resourceful conducting secured not only first-rate 
orchestral playing, but a high degree of excellence in 
general ensemble. 


BRUCE SIMONDS 

It was a happy accident that the pianoforte recital 
by Bruce Simonds on July 4 and the First Field Day 
for Music Educationists, British and American, 
occurred within a few days—for, while it is rudi- 
mentary that one swallow does not make a summer 
it is undeniable that those who were fortunate enough 
to be at the first of the above-mentioned functions 
attended the second with a redoubled assurance that 
all with the growing fortunes of American 
music 

Bruce Simonds is a pianist of whom any nation might 
be proud. Not only are his executive attainments of 
the highest order, but his power of communicating 
the thought of music to his audience is commanding 
and, in not a few respects, unique. Beginning with 
Bach’s Caprice ‘on the departure of his beloved 
brother,’ the Fugue was played with remarkable 
insight and with deft touches of humour. Beethoven's 
Sonata, Op 101, followed, and at once revealed the 
mental stature of the player. The whole work was 
played in the true spirit of Beethoven's ‘ third period,’ 
as was inevitable in the circumstances, 
Perhaps Ravel's 


was well 


and evoked, 


England, and anyone who had any personal know- | opportunity to display his great powers of thought and 


ledge of him could state without fear of contra- 
diction that he never flattered anyone in his life. 
Further, he was the most bitter musical satirist 
that ever lived, Voltaire’s remarks on his literary 
contemporaries being mild in comparison with 
Bilow’s mordant wit. 


London Concerts 


R.A.M. OPERA WEEK 

The ambitious effort of the Opera (Scala 
Theatre, July 9-14) was most successful in the depart- 
ments where success matters most, so far as students’ 
performances are concerned, ?.e., ensemble, orchestral 
playing, and musicianship The operas were ‘ Car- 
men’ (two performances), ‘Madame Butterfly’ (three), 
and ‘ The Mastersingers ’ (two). The cast was changed 
for each performance—an excellent plan in every way. 
The experience and training are spread over the whole 
class; and on musical and general grounds it is a 
wholesome experience for the principals at one per- 
formance to take a turn in the chorus at the next 

Che faults of the principals were almost all of the 
inevitable sort—inexperience and diffidence especially. 
We refrain from individual mention; the list is too 
long, and the day too early for detailed criticism. The 
chief failure was in the matter of ability to ‘ get over ’ 
against the orchestral part, especially when singing 


Class 


is as opportune as it is delightful 
| great artists have come to us from the Old World 


invention. In tone, style, and intellectual grip the 
interpretation of these pieces will always remain a 
fragrant memory to those who heard them 

In brief, Bruce Simonds is a benefactor to his race. 
He has reminded us of the kinship between ourselves 
and our brethren across the Atlantic, and the reminder 
For years untold, 
If 


Mr. Simonds may be regarded as a sample, we shall 


| presently have to welcome equally great exponents of 


music from the New. They will be received with 
open arms. Yet we would warn our American friends 
of the obvious dangers attending the prodigiously high 
standard they have set in the person of Bruce Simonds. 
E. F 
PAUL ROBESON 

Mr. Paul Robeson, the negro actor and singer, gave 
a recital of plantation hymns at Drury Lane Theatre 
on July 3. The musical interest of these so-called 
‘ spirituals,’ of which we hear far too much, is extremely 
limited ; and yet there was no denying the uncommon 
and moving effect created by this accomplished artist 

Mr. Robeson isa fine singer. He gives the impression 
of using his resonant bass voice by the light of nature, 
and yet allis right. He is a big fellow with a capacious 
chest. Like Chaliapin, he takes in the requisite amount 
of breath by instinct, as it were, and makes singing 
appear as natural a mode of expression as speech. Of 
course, the music called for no great volume of tone, 
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nor for any taxing Jegato over a wide range. But| Mr. John E. West and Mr. H. A. Chambers were called : 
with a voice like that Mr. Robeson could do anything | to bow their acknowledgments after the performance of is 
he wanted to [he taste and spirit of his per-| their respective anthems. Miss Bella Baillie, who sl 
formances could not have been excelled. took the place of Miss Carrie Tubb, who was indisposed, bi 
The audience giggled at some of the quaint renderings | gave great pleasure by her singing of solos by Handel 
of Biblical stories contained in the songs, but Mr.;| and Coleridge-Taylor. Mr. Allan Brown presided at w 
Robeson himself never for a moment guyed the simple | the organ in the absence of Mr. Arthur Meale. ir 
faith of his countrymen. His humour was a quiet ct. si 
twinkle ; generally his expression was mildly pathetic (1 
His platform manners were, like his vocal technics, n 
exemplary. The recital set a standard for the per- L De , Vv 
formance of ‘ spirituals,’ which decidedly should never Music in the Provinces 
be attempted by white singers, who only make them pet fe 
ridiculous ‘ BARNSTAPEI The annual concert of the Bickington P 
Che little coloured pianist performed more antics Choral Society was held at the Foresters’ Hall on ft 
than were called for—antics which Mr. Robeson’s! jin¢ 96. Under the direction of Mr. R. G. F. Beale a 
dignity put in their place C. "A Tale of Old Japan’ was performed with a success cl 
beyond the reach ot most village choral societies. Boys S 
TURINA from Ellerslie School assisted in the choir. tl 
[he appearance of the Spanish composer Sefior| _ BIRMINGH AM.—On June 27 the Birmingham (¢ atholic : 
furina gave an additional lustre to the last concert | Choir, under the direction of the Rev. Robert Eaton, I 
of the Anglo-Spanish Society. And, for once in a way, | §4V€ Parry's ‘ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ with piano- C 
the composer was not—as often happens—playing (or | forte ac companiment, and Byrd's ‘ C praise the Lord, cl 
conducting) something with which we were all familiar. | Ye Saints above." At the Midland Institute, on the ( 
[he programme held one or two items of unusual |S@me evening, an interesting chamber concert was S, 
interest, and at least one performance surpassed our | §iven by four young string players, led by Mr. Herbert is 
expectations. I refer to the group of songs contributed | Downes, in company with two pianists—Miss Winifred cl 
by Madame Josefa Regnard, a singer ideally adapted | Firth in Chausson’s Quartet and Miss Alice Claxton in be 
to the interpretation of Turina’s music. Already in the | Brahms’s Quintet. 
Sanluquefia poem the composer’s bias for a style HARROGATE.—Mr. Basil Cameron’s capacity for 
based on psychological observation as much as on making unhackneyed works fit into popular and in- al 
picturesque portraiture was evident. In the ‘ Hymn | teresting programmes has been well exemplified in the t 
to Seville’ this became even clearer, and the singer | course of recent symphony concerts. Four successive cl 
realised to perfection the elements which to us were| programmes included Cherubini’s ‘ Water Carrier’ 0 
so intensely foreign and attractive. Madame Regnard’s | Overture, a Suite of Purcell pieces arranged by Hurl- = 
voice would have been pronounced hard and, perhaps, | stone, Stanford’s Variations on ‘Down among the 
lacking in sympathy if she had been singing Schumann | dead men,’ for pianoforte and orchestra, Haydn's 
or Schubert. In Turina’s music it matched to perfec- | Overture, ‘ L’Isola disabitata,’ Rubinstein’s fourth t 
tion an art which has the brilliance and the hardness | Pianoforte Concerto, Stanford’s Ballade in G minor, 
of southern light. It was altogether a refreshing and | and Peter Warlock’s ‘ Capriol’ Suite. p: 
unusual experience for which we felt indebted to the READING.—The new musical director at Reading as 
organizers as much as to the performers. F. B._ | University, Mr. W. K. Stanton, recently made his first T 
appearance as conductor of the University Choral and Oj 
Orchestral Society. The occasion was of double it 
DETMAR DREISSEI importance, for the works performed were Beethoven's tl 
Che recital of M. Detmar Dreissel at Grotrian Hall | Seventh Symphony and Vaughan Williams's ‘A Sea di 
deserved notice chiefly on account of the inclusion in| Symphony.’ This exacting programme was carried m 
the programme of Henry Eccles’s Sonata for violin | Out with great credit by all concerned. Sl 
and pianoforte. It is curious how completely Sonatas TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—The orchestral concert given b 
of such worth as those of Humphreys, Vincent, and | at the Opera House on the afternoon of June 12 was lo 
Collett have escaped the eagle eye of the violinist.| considered to be the best ever heard at Tunbridge ol 
All the more honour then to M. Dreissel, who played| Wells. Forty-one members of the London Symphony st 
the Eccles work as if he really liked it and understood | Orchestra and eleven local players, led by Mr. W. H Je 
it For, of course, it is no use tackling this music| Reed and conducted by Mr. George Austin, gave a to 
unless one is sincerely and deeply enamoured of its| programme that included Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ the E 
idiom, and pretends for the time being that it is the most | ‘ Unfinished’ Symphony, and a number of Wagner pl 
beautiful thing on earth rhis music will never yield | excerpts sc 
up its charm to a lukewarm lover. The rest of the S 
programme was of a somewhat pedestrian order, and | tt 
the violinist’s style, neat enough in other ways, suffered car , w 
from a portamento which in a little Schumann piece Competition Festival Record th 
became almost unendurable F.B - M 
CLEETHORPES.—This Festival, founded in 1909 for H 
the counties of Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Nottingham- m 
FREE CHURCH CHOIR UNION shire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire, has now grown to si 
Che thirty-fifth annual Festival of the above Union | respectable dimensions, with its five days (June 26-30), a 
was held at the Crystal Palace on June 30, when a| three halls, ninety-six classes, and nearly a thousand w 
highly successful concert was given by a choir and|entries. The syllabus covers the usual variety of w 
orchestra of about four thousand performers under the | competitions, junior and senior, and provides a number in 
direction of Mr. Frank Idle. The programme was| of standard tests of good educational value. Ladies’ = 
varied and interesting, and comprised works by/choirs sang Holst’s ‘The Swallow’ and Coleridge- 
Handel, Tchaikovsky, Sullivan, Gounod, West, &c.| Taylor’s ‘ From the green heart of the waters,’ male al 
The whole performance, apart from an occasional | choirs Elgar’s ‘ After many a dusty mile ’ and Dunhill’s it 
touch of hesitation, reflected the greatest credit upon | ‘ It was a lover,’ and mixed choirs Byrd's ‘ Lullaby ’ re 
both performers and conductor, and was most heartily | and Parry’s ‘ There is an old belief.’ The winners py 
appreciated by a very large audience. The unaccom-| were respectively Bramley Ladies’ Choir (Mr. G. A. ts 
panied items by Tchaikovsky and Lee Williams were | Holgate), Shiregreen Male-Voice Choir (Mr. W. E. 
given with delightful delicacy, and made such an appeal | Poppleton), and jradford Philharmonic Society 
to the audience that they had to be repeated.| (Mr. E. S. Hird). Among the most distinguished of 
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the soloists was Miss N. Hollingworth, who besides 
singing well, as winner of the junior class, won full 
marks for sight-reading. 

Ki_pwick.—tThe third annual Festival of the Kild- 
wick and Farnhill Institute, on June 30, was a success 
in spite of its being held in the open, and at times 
somewhat boisterous, air. Bradford Vocal Union 
(Mr. George Norman) was first of seven choirs in the 
mixed-voice section, and Steeton Glee Union (Mr. Hume 
Wrathall) was first of six in the male-voice section. 

LEAMINGTON.—The record of this Festival since its 
foundation in 1911 is one of steady advance to a high 
position of importance. Owing to its ease of access 
from Birmingham, the Festival enjoys a good press, 
and it has been remarked that in the view of Midland 
choirs Leamington is now their chief meeting place. 
Some fine choral competitions were the outcome of 
this year’s Festival (June 16, 21, 22, and 23). In the 
chief classes the first prizes went to Romilly Male-Voice 
Choir from Barry (Mr. W. W. Williams), Mrs. Palmer's 
Ladies’ Choir from Bedford, and Mrs. Palmer’s Mixed 


Choir. Second places were taken respectively by 
choirs from Leamington, London, and Leicester 
(Oriana). The London choir was Mr. Frank Odell’s 


South-West Choral Society, which had come out top 
in other female-voice and mixed-voice classes. In- 
cluded among the competitive displays of the Festival 
was some excellent folk-dancing. 

MaTLock.—At the competitions held on June 22 
and 23 the Matlock Prize Choir (Mr. L. G. Wildgoose) 
took the first prizes for mixed-voice and female-voice 
choral singing, and was second to Leicester City in the 
male-voice class. 

Music in Wales 

HARLECH.—This great Festival of North Wales is 
particularly dependant upon the weather for its success, 
as it is held in the roofless ruins of Harlech Castle. 
This year, in spite of the huge awning over the vast 
open space, the combined effect of wind and rain made 
it exceedingly difficult for the orchestra to carry on, 
though the ardour of the choralists refused to be 
daunted by adverse conditions. The work of the 
morning and afternoon sessions consisted of hymn- 
singing by choir and audience together, of choral singing 
by individual and combined choirs, solo items by young 
local singers, as well as by professional] soloists, and 
orchestral numbers. Schubert’s ‘ God in the thunder- 
storm’ was sung by the Twrog Choral Society, Dr. 
Joseph Parry’s ‘ Ffarwel i ti, Gymru Fach’ (Farewell 
to thee, dear Wales), by the Ruthin Choir, Dr. Hopkin 
Evans’s ‘ Da yw Moliannu yr Arglwydd ’ (Good it is to 
praise the Lord) by Trawsfynydd Choir, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Come, let us sing,’ by Blaenau Festiniog Choral 
Society. The full choir, consisting of about two 
thousand singers, gave Bach’s ‘ Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ 
under the conductor-in-chief, Dr. Hopkin Evans. In 
the evening ‘ The Creation’ was given, the soloists being 
Miss Elsie Suddaby, Mr. Myrddin Jones, and Mr. 
Horace Stevens. The centenary of J. D. Jones, a school- 
master-musician of Ruthin, was commemorated by 
singing some of hishymntunes. Dr. J. Lloyd Williams, 
a well-known musical historian and folk-song collector, 
was the afternoon president, and gave an address in 





which he compared past and present musical conditions | 


in Wales. 


At a recital given by pupils of Mr. Claude Hughes, 
at Calgary, Canada, recently, a very successful 
item was Colin Taylor’s setting of ‘ John Gilpin’ for 
treble voices, sung by the boys of the pro-Cathedral, 
accompanied by pianoforte, four violins, castanets, and 
tambourine. 

Mr. Joseph Hislop has received from the King of 
Sweden the decoration of the Knighthood of the 
Royal Order of Vasa (First Class). 
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HOLLAND 

The first month of the season at the Scheveningen 
Kursaal has not only been one of more than ordinary 
interest, but it has suggested a decided move forward 
in the policy of the authorities. No longer are we to 
be treated to classics and standard works alone, but 
seldom-heard works, and even some which are in the 
nature of novelties, are appearing in the programmes. 
Three dances from Manuel de Falla’s ballet ‘ El 
Sombrero de tres Picos ’ figured in the first programme 
of the season, along with the unfamiliar ‘ The Sirens ’ 
symphonic poem of Gliére. The latter is not strong 
as programme music, but is pleasantly and obviously 
descriptive. Chausson’s ‘ Viviane’ is another un- 
familiar work of the same esthetic standard, pleasant 
but of no great significance, yet welcome at such a 
series because of its lightness of treatment. A group 
of songs and the Overture to the third Act of his 
‘ musical tragedy,’ ‘Island Saga,’ by Georg Vollerthun, 
written witb a full knowledge of modern technique, 
were not worth the trouble of production except for 
the sake of the composer, who conducted them and 
probably gained useful experience. Prof. Schneevoigt 
is bringing forward a considerable amount of Scandi- 
navian music this season, and already we have heard 
the first Symphony and ‘ The Swan of Tuonela’ by 
Sibelius, a Berceuse of Jarnefelt’s, a Swedish Wedding 
March by Séderman, besides a fair amount of popular 
music by Grieg. 

Herr Neumark, to whom we usually look for a fair 
quota of unfamiliar music, has scarcely got into his 
stride in this matter yet, the only item in his pro- 
gramme which calls for notice being the very successful 
first appearance of Amparo Iturbi, the sister and pupil 
of José Iturbi. She played the solo part of Franck’s 
Variations Symphoniques with a happy combination 
of power and delicacy and a very fine sense of rhythm. 
The success of the young Russian violinist, Nathan 
Milstein, was so great at his first appearance that he 
was immediately re-engaged for the following Sunday, 
Mr. Sam Swaap, who had been announced to appear, 
stepping down in his favour. His technique at present 
is far in advance of his musical development, while his 
personality strikes one as somewhat weak. If he can 
get over this he should become a great artist. The 
Budapest Philharmonic has been here for a single 
| concert, and the methods of Dohnanyi and his players 
|have inspired useful comparisons with Dutch con- 
ductors and orchestras. 
| Both Amsterdam and Utrecht have had Summer 
Music Feasts, consisting of series of orchestral concerts 
At Amsterdam the conductors were Cornelis Dopper, 
Fiirtwangler, Darius Milhaud, and other visitors, and 
| at Utrecht the orchestra was directed by its own highly- 
| talented conductor, Evert Cornelis. At both Festivals 
}a strong feature was made of music written in the last 
ltwo or three decades, a single concert at Utrecht 
comprising works by Stravinsky, de Falla, and Lili 
Boulanger. ‘ Faust et Heléne,’ by the last-named, 
won a large measure of appreciation for its fine expres- 
sion of the tenderer emotions. Another work of 
propaganda for modern music is a series of chamber 
|concerts given by the Amsterdam Music Lyceum, at 
| winch the composers Milhaud, Honnegger, Maurice 
| Jaubert, Marcel Delannoy, and Alexandre Tcherepnin, 
|and a number of popular artists with modern reper- 
| tories and modern methods, are appearing. 
| The Maatschappy tot Bevordering der Toonkunst, 
| with its forty choral societies and seventeen music 
schools in different towns in Holland, will next year 
| keep its firstcentenary. Tocelebrate this it is proposed 
| to organize two Festival concerts at Amsterdam under 
| Mengelberg, a Historial Exhibition in the City Museum 
| which will show the development of the Toonkunst 
| and its sister societies, a competition for a work for 
| mixed choir and orchestra, and to issue a Memorial 
| Book and Memorial Medal. 
| HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
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MILAN 


With the closing of La Scala, the Opera Reale of 
Rome, and the San Carlo of Naples, the most vital 
part of the nation’s musical life has come to an end 
A review of the work done reveals 
that here, as elsewhere, Verdi, Puccini, and Wagner 


for this season. 


stand out alone, with, perhaps, Strauss in the fourth 
place. New works have not been too abundant, and 
of what there have been, the only operas that would 
appear to have any chance of a career are ‘ Fra Ghe- 
rardo,’ of Pizzetti, ‘Sly,’ of Wolf-Ferrari, Zandonai’s 
‘Guiliano,’ and ‘Dafni,’ by Mulé. These 
constitute. the most solid of the year’s productions. 
The first two had their pfremiéres at La Scala, ‘ Dafni ’ 
at the Opera Reale, and ‘ Guiliano ’ at the San Carlo. 

While opera-giving has ceased at the bigger theatres, 
quite a number of secondary but still important seasons 
have been running—notably at Venice, at Verona (in 
the Arena), and at Bergamo, and at a number of smaller 
provincial towns in the south, but these of course 
are of little interest to the foreign reader. 

At Venice, the American soprano Leonora Corona 
was the protagonist in ‘ Tosca,’ with Beniamino Gigli 
as the painter. Reports speak well of the performance 
on all sides, and of the splendid conducting of Bam- 
boschek. A company deserving of the highest praise 
is the Compagnia dell’ Opera Comica e Lirica, which 
at Livorno has succeeded in packing the theatre for 
every performance. The secret would appear to lie in 
the excellent ensemble. None of the principals are 
artists of the first grade, nor is the orchestra composed 
of brilliant musicians, but their part, like that of the 
chorus, is excellent in its discipline. Maestro Anno- 
vazzi is the director, and probably he is responsible for 
thestandards achieved. The operas presented are mostly 
by Donizetti, with Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’ 
thrown in. This latter is a perfect object-lesson in 
economy, and has been the occasion of full houses every 
night. ‘Don Pasquale,’ ‘ L’Elisir d’amore,’ and ‘ La 
Sonnambula ’ complete the répertoire, and the artists 
are headed by Dina Fiumana, Michele Raggini, Lom- 
bardo, and Concetto Paterna. Last in the list of the 
month's activities comes a performance of ‘ Otello’ at 
Irento. This was the first time the opera had been 
at Trento since 1888, a year after its Scala 


given 
premiére Much hard labour was expended to make 
it a success; new scenery, lighting, and costumes 
went towards creating greater perfection from 


a spectacular point of view than was the case musically 
speaking. The playing of the orchestra under Zeetti 
revealed the limited capacities of the instrumentalists, 
and Salazar (Otello), Alda Fedeli (Desdemona), and 
Guicciardi (Iago) did as well as could be expected. 


THE SCALA CONCERTS 


The ten concerts of the season, among which are 
included those of the Berlin Sing-Akademie, have now 
been concluded—-with, one might say, a sigh of relief 
The city has been suffering under a temperature running 
up as high as 94, but no good Milanese will sacrifice 
his concert. The last programme was not notable 
for quality, as, outside the fifth Symphony, there was 
almost nothing of interest. There was for the um- 
teenth time ‘ L’aprés-midi d'un Faune,’ and the rest 
was operatic music, and that most uninteresting 
‘ Scarlattiana ’’ of Casella’s. Antonio Guarnieri con- 
ducted. More to the point was the previous concert, 
directed by the Belgian Desiré Defauw. His music 
included the first performances at Milan of Holst’s 
‘ Uranus’ and ‘ Mercury,’ and Sibelius’s Concerto for 
Violin. Ferencz von Vecsey was the soloist. The 
Holst was well received, but the Sibelius seemed to be 
preferred. We also had the D minor of Franck, quite 
the finest thing on the programme. Respighi’s ‘I 
Pini di Roma ' made good hearing, but has a too suave 
smack to satisfy completely. Stravinsky’s ‘ Fire-bird ’ 
is appearing too frequently on programmes here, and 
consequently is not as fresh as could be wished. Of 
the other events, greater interest lay in Panizza’s 


four 





concerts. He gave a splendid reading of Strauss’'s no’ 
‘Death and Transfiguration.’ wh 
At the Dal Verme, second theatre. at Milan, the sin 
Cossacks of Kubany gave two concerts, and managed wa 
to sustain a live interest throughout their performances, Ba 
This little body gave every indication of having been to 
well drilled, and at all times maintained an excellent ore 
intonation and tone-colour. Most noticeable were the Vo 
basses, that to Latin ears seemed very profound. on 
Italian bass voices, it may be remarked, are pe! 
seldom very deep, as the operatic training that Ba 
holds in this country demands at least an F sharp gre 
above, with the result that very seldom do they sing sin 
lower than G. Vladimir Drigailo was the conductor, 
and got some work from his people that might better the 
be described as instrumental. They gave nothing pr 
}mew, and nothing better than the Volga Song. In OF 
sacred music the standard was at its lowest. at 
CHARLES D’'I: e.. 

a Th 

VIENNA ~ 

SCHUBERT CELEBRATIONS the 

Franz Schubert and Richard Strauss are the two dit 
names that govern the musical life of Vienna's late up 
musical season this year. Under the collective title of vie 
‘ Vienna Festival Weeks,’ we witness a conglomeration fin 
of more or less musical amusements which borrow vo 
their artistic justification from the Schubert Centenary thi 
on one side and from Richard Strauss’s sixty-fourth pe 
birthday on the other, while the actual purpose of the br 
venture, more or less frankly admitted, is the further- ide 
ance of tourism tal 
lo give a full account of all that is summed up under th 
the name of Schubert celebration would fill columns me 
of this paper. Suffice it to say that Schubert music Et 


is being played, sung, and danced in these days in Al 
every nook and corner of the city—in the courtyard 


of Schubert’s birthplace and of every one of his lac 
dwelling-places, in front of the city hall and on every Vi 
plaza, in the Church where Schubert toiled as organist, en 


in every public school, and, of course, in most concert- 
halls of the city. The Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
most prominent instrumentalists and vocalists of the 
city, and, on one occasion, a ‘ monster chorus ' of four 
thousand singers, participate in these ‘ festivities,’ 
which are often enough more praiseworthy in their Ww 
aims than in their qualities. Schubert expositions, 
Schubert lectures, and even a Schubert trotting match 


(with singers from the Staatsoper participating) are a - 
few of the events more or less distantly related to music = 
and intended to ‘ popularise’’ a composer whose life- fa 
work is less known to the general populace in its original 
form than in mutilated concoctions compiled by at 
resourceful operetta manufacturers. One of these, ss 
‘ Lilac Time,’ 1s once more current in a Vienna theatre, he 
and, profiting from the popularity of Alfred Piccaver— 
the Staatsoper tenor who now impersonates the leading : 
réle—is producing royalties a fraction of which would " 
have benefited Franz Schubert more than all the ms 
dubious posthumous celebrations. A veritable Schu- a 
bert fever is shaking the Austrian metropolis ; and yet _ 
all this is only a prelude to the Schubert celebration lif 
to be expected in the fall of this year, and a huge . 
Sangerfest will serve as an intermezzo next month s 
“STAR OPERA’ AND ‘ ENSEMBLE OPERA’ of 
The absence from Vienna of the Staatsoper’s “ 
company during its Paris season turned our national tt 
opera house into an arena for visiting singers and P 
guest companies. What was with some self-aggrandise- | 
ment announced as a company from the Paris Opéra- = 
Comique, introduced two excellent tenors in the person 
of Jean Lapelletrie and José Rogatschewsky. Ninon as 
Vallin’s Carmen proved a welcome relief from the re 
‘ psychological’ conception of the much-abused rdle al 
current in the German theatres. Yvonne Gall pleased al 
less with her over-coquettish Tosca, so antipodic to fr 
the over-realistic impersonation of Jeritza to which g) 
Vienna is accustomed. Conductor Razigade, though t 
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not from Paris, presided firmly over the performances, 
which enlisted, apart from the aforesaid artists, mostly 
singers of a provincial standard. Equally provincial 
was the character of a ‘ polyglot’ season in which 
Baklanov and Fleta were present to lend star-glories 
to a conglomerate of minor Staatsoper singers; 
orchestra and scenery were borrowed from the Vienna 
Volksoper to replace the Staatsoper’s apparatus then 
on exhibit at Paris. The outstanding feature of these 
performances was not so much the great art of 
Baklanov, long familiar here and hardly impaired by 


growing age, as the failure of Miguel Fleta both as | 


singer and actor. 

No more forcible contrast could be imagined to 
these haphazard performances than the three guest 
productions given here by the company of the Cologne 
Opera. The Fleta-~-Baklanov season was ‘ star opera ' 
at its worst—the Cologne company gave us models of 
‘ensemble opera’ with all its virtues and shortcomings. 
The virtues were an impeccable artistic discipline, 
the blending of forces into one _ complete, 
harmonious unit. Such perfect subordination under 
the guiding will of a fine conductor and a great stage 
director is, on the other hand, naturally conditional 
upon a certain lack of personality with each indi- 
vidual performer. The Cologne singers are throughout 
fine, earnest artists, but neither histrionically nor 
vocally of outstanding excellence. Hans Strobach was 
the very capable scenic supervisor of an atmospheric 
performance of ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande’ and of a 
brilliantly dashing (though, according to Viennese 
ideas, somewhat too vigorous) performance of ‘ Cosi 
fan tutte’; and Fritz Rémond, general intendant of 
the Cologne Opera, was the stage director of a monu- 
mental performance of Handel's ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 
Eugen Szenkar (like most ‘German’ conductors an 
Austrian by birth and musical education) excelled as 
conductor in all three operas. His Cologne orchestra 
lacked, perhaps, some of the sensuous charm of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, but did marvellous’ work, 
enhanced by the fine acoustics of the Vienna Opera 
PAUL BECHERT. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 


ALBERT VISETTI, in London, on July 10, in his 
eighty-third year. Of English parentage on his 
mother’s side, he was born at Salona, in Dalmatia. His 


father intended that he should enter the medical 
profession, and accordingly sent him to study medicine 
at Padua University. Music soon claimed him, how- 
ever, and he proceeded to Milan Conservatoire, where 
he became acquainted with Verdi. His success at the 
Conservatoire was brilliant, and he followed it up by 
distinguishing himself as conductor and pianist at 
Nice. A period at Paris followed, and in 1870, on his 
house being burned down by the Communards, he 
moved to London, and became a naturalised British 
subject. Save for a few tours abroad, the rest of his 
life was spent in this country. He is best known to 
the present generation as a teacher of singing at the 
Royal College of Music, with which institution he had 
been identified from the first, having been on the staff 
of its forerunner, the National Training College 
of Music. For twelve years he was conductor of 
the Bath Philharmonic Society. As a composer he 
was best known by the song ‘ La Diva,’ written for 
Patti, who was only one of the many famous singers 
numbered among his pupils. 

Witt1aAM HENRY GaTeER, at Dublin, on June 21, 
aged eighty. Born at Dublin, on August 8, 1848, he 
received lessons on the organ from Sir Robert Stewart, 
and was organist of Christ Church, Bray, from 1871-73, 
also acting as organist of the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, 
from 1872-73. 
graduated Mus. Bac. in 1876, B.A. in 1881, proceeding 
to Mus. Doc. in 1886. From 1873 to 1876 he was 


wae, 


Entering Trinity College in 1874, he| 


| organist of St. Andrew’s, Dublin, and then took over 
the organ of St. Stephen’s Church, a post which he 
| held for over fifty years. Dr. Gater composed much 
| Church music, including a setting of Psalm 66, as well 
jas a cantata, ‘ The Passions.’ In 1888 he obtained 
|the Wrexham Eisteddfod Prize. As Grand Organist 
| of the Dublin Freemasons he was well known. Though 
blind, he was a fine executant, and for a time was 
examiner for the R.I.A.M.; he was also for many 
years choirmaster of the East Meath Diocesan Choral 
Association. 
LEONARD C. VENABLES, in London, aged eighty. 
| He was for long a prominent figure in Tonic Sol-fa 
circles, having been a co-worker with John Curwen in 
{the pioneer days of the movement, and later serving 
for many years on the administrative side of the 
| Tonic Sol-fa College. He conducted the Tonic Sol-fa 
Festival on many occasions. As author he will be 
remembered for his various publications on ear-training, 
sight-reading, &c., and above all, perhaps, for his 
|admirable book, ‘Choral and Orchestral Societies,’ in 
which the musical and management sides are blended 
with unusual success. The South London Institute of 
| Music was directed by him from the first, and one of 
the oldest and most successful of operatic societies 
the South London—enjoyed the benefits of his con- 
ductorship until the close of his life. The recent 
celebration of the sixtieth year of professional work 
was made the occasion of a striking demonstration of 
esteem 
CHARLES BARLOW INGHAM, at Mayfield, Sussex, on 
June 15, aged eighty-seven. He founded the Moira 
House School for Girls, at Croydon, in 1875, later moving 
|it to Bournemouth, and finally to Eastbourne. A 
pioneer in educational matters, he was one of the first 
| to recognise the value of the Dalcroze method, and 
with his son, Mr. Percy Ingham, was mainly responsible 
| for the establishment in this country of the Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics. In 1902 he published, through Novello’s, 
his ‘ Education in Accordance with Natural Law.’ 
MARIE NOVELLO, in London, on June 21. She was 
born at Maesteg, South Wales, and early in life was a 
first-prize winner in the principal pianoforte solo class 
at the National Eisteddfod. Mainly through the 
interest of Madame Novello-Davies she went to Vienna 
to study under Leschetitzky. Subsequently she was a 


successful recitalist in London, and also toured 
considerably 
FREDERICK WILLIAM Norcup, suddenly, at Peter- 


borough, on June 18. aged fifty-six. He was sometime 
lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, and was son-in-law to 
the late Sir Frederick Bridge, whose daughter he 
married in 1914. 


Miscellaneous 





SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS 

Features of the very successful season just ended 
have been a recital by Miss Myra Hess, a performance 
of madrigals and part-songs by the singer-members 
| (who have been formed into a choir by Miss Alice Hare), 
|and a programme of new works by women composers, 
in celebration of the Society’s sixteenth birthday on 
| July 7, when first performances were given of Fiona 
| McCleary’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte, a Rhap- 
|sodic Impression for violin, viola, and pianoforte by 
| Katharine Eggar, and works by Rebecca Clarke and 
| Dorothy Howell. 

Mariani’s Italian marionettes are coming to the Scala 
Theatre again, on August 13, for a seven weeks’ season. 
Many novelties will be produced, and there will be 

| standard operas in condensed form, musical comedies, 
| humorous sketches, ballets—something for everybody, 
jin fact. 

| Mr. Hugh S. Middleton, organist of Ely Cathedral, 
has been elected to an honorary Fellowship of 
' Peterhouse College, Cambridge. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CHORAL 
TRAINERS 


We have received from the British Federation of | 
Musical Competition Festivals particulars of two 
Summer Schools organized under their auspices mainly 
for the benefit of choral trainers and conductors. The 
first will be held at the Training College, College Road, 
Norwich, from August 27 to September 1, directed by 
Mr. Herbert Wiseman. The secretary is Mr. W. H. 
Aldrich, The Chase, Diss, Norfolk. The second will 
take place on September 10-17, at St. Peter’s Training 
College, Peterborough. Mr. T. Maskell Hardy and 
Mr. Alan Stephenson will be in charge, and the 
secretary is Captain D. V. Gedge, 19, St. Andrews 
Road, Bedford. 

It may not be too late to remind readers that the 
Summer School organized by the Federation of British 
Musical Industries is held at Oxford from August 1-15, 
when the instructors on the vocal side will be 
Mr. Hubert Middleton and Mr. Field Hyde. Par- 
ticulars from the Federation Offices, 117-123, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 
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‘O worship the King.’ Anthem for Harvest and General Use. 
By Ernest Bullock. 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH 


| 
| Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirgp 


LCOCK, W. G.—*‘ Thou Who dost rule.” 
for sailors.) Hymn. 2d. 
ACH, J. S.—Chorale ( 
for Organ, arranged by John E. 
West’s Organ Arrangements.) 1s. 6d. 
I LAIR, HUGH.—“*‘ 
part Anthem for Soprano Voices. 
Chorister Series.) 3d, 
I RAHMS, JOHANNES.—“‘ In silent night.” (German 
Folk-Song.) Re-arranged for Men’s Voices (T.T. B.B.), 
(No. 607, 


(A prayer 


** Jesus, bleibet meine Freude ” 
West. (No. 69 


The Lord is my Shepherd.” Two. 
(No. 70, Novello’s 


The Orpheus.) 3d. 


I ROOKE, BYRON. — Cradle Song for Violin or 
Violoncello and Pianoforte. 2s. 
(Set 2.) Arranged with 


fF OUR HYMN- TUNES. 
Descant by H. A. Chambers. (No. 1026, Zhe 
Musical Times.) 3A. 
ARWOOD, BASIL. — “In Exitu Israel.” For 
Organ. (No. 21, Original Compositions for the 


? 


Organ, by Basil Harwood.) 2s 


IGGINBOTTOM, J. B. 


Amen. 1d. 
Thy boundless love t 


ONGFIELD, J. A:—‘* Jesus, Thy t ti 
me.” Sacred Song in two keys (FE flat and G). 2s, 


\ ANN, F. G.—‘‘ Crossing the Bar.” For 
i and T.T.B.B. 4d. 

~CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 434, contains the 
» following music in both notations. 


* The hunt is up.” 
(Unison), Early English, arranged by H. A. C. ; and ** The 
marriage of the frog and the mouse” (Unison). Early 
English. 2d. 


~*~ CHOOL SONG SERIES.—Published in two forms. 


A. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 2. Voice Parts 


— Vesper and Four-fold 


S.A. T.B., 





only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. a. & 
No. 1494. ‘‘Bumpety bump.”  (Unison.) 
Ceci. SHARMAN ini ; 2d 
,, 1495. ‘‘Lilies are white.” (Unison.) 
CrECIL SHARMAN x 2d. 
,, 1496. ‘“‘Over the hill to the town.” 
| (Unison.) GEORGE RATHBONE = 2d. 
| 4, 1497. “The Spindle Tree.” (Unison. ) 
| GEORGE RATHBONE ... 2d. 
», 1498. ‘* My Carpet.” (Unison.) GEORGE 
RATHBONE - ‘ , 2d 
| », 1499. ‘The Erl-King.” (Unison.) 
FRANZ SCHUBERT .. ws an 
| C* EWELL, Tue Rev. C. W. H., anp C. E. SPOONER. 
ie —Hymn and Carol Tunes. 9d. 
B leg yore eee L. 
** A summer’s morn.” Song. 2s. 
**O flower.” Song. 2s. 
** Spring- Tide.” Song. 2s. 
*Twas you.” ; : . Song. 2s. 
Y hemes SOL-FA SERIES: 
No. 2564. ‘‘Stars of the summer night.”  Part- 
Song for S.A.T.B. Ww. A. en 
CRUICKSHANK ; oo. a 
PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK 
*OX, P. N.—‘‘ Hide me under the shadow of Thy 
wing.” (Response for s.a.T.B.) (No. 830, Church 
Music Review.) 10 cents (6d.). 


(Continued on page 754.) 
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